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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


it is probable that by this time even the German 
inhabitants of Slesvig-Holstein are beginning to doubt 


whether they have gained materially by their liberation | ' 
| to welcome even Prussian rule as a means of escaping from 


from Danish “tyranny.” They are not compelled to hear 
church ; they are certain that their children will be taught 
the pure Teutonic tongue ; but they have every prospect of 
exchanging for an indefinite period the mild constitutional 
government under which they formerly lived for the iron 


rule of M. von Bismarck and the commanders of a Prussian | 


army of occupation. Their dream of being the citizens of 
an independent principality, ruled over by the Duke of 
Augustenburg, must be rapidly fading away—at all events, 
the visionary character of their expectations is becoming 
quite palpable to everyone else. The minor States of 
Germany are already showing symptoms of relaxing in their 
opposition to the schemes of the two great Powers. And 
although Austria and Prussia have not yet been good 
enough to say what they intend to do with their conquest, 
it is pretty certain they have come to an understanding, 
on terms which leave the fate of the Duchies at the disposal 
of the Court of Berlin. The official journals of the two 
countries ostentatiously proclaim the entente cordiale 
between their respective sovereigns. M. von Bismarck and 
Count Rechberg are closeted together in intimate con- 
ference. William visits Francis Joseph as a proof of the 
warm friendship and close alliance which subsist between 
them. But, although the Austrian organs attempt to 
persuade the world that the two parties to this league stand 
on a footing of equality, the Prussian prints scarcely affect 
to conceal the patent fact that the south German State 
has become little more than the dependant of her northern 
rival. So far as Austria or the rest of Germany are 
concerned, Prussia might and probably would at once absorb 
the Duchies ; but, notwithstanding the brilliant success which 
has hitherto attended his audacious policy, M. von Bismarck 
appears to think that so bold a step, if it were suddenly 
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_ payment of a heavy debt to Prussia on account of the ex- 
_ penses of the recent war, and until that is defrayed they are 
_ to be subjected to all the miseries of an interim Government. 


It is apparently hoped that before long they will be y 


sermons in a foreign language, or to. stay away from | such an infliction. When they have been wrought up to this 


point, we shall no doubt be told that their wishes must be 
attended to ; and Prussia, with an affectation of coy reluct- 
ance, will appropriate the territory upon which she has set 
her covetous heart. Of course the execution of this scheme 
must be dependent upon the course of events. But that it 
is seriously entertained we have not the slightest doubt. 
Measures are already in progress for completely ousting the 
jurisdiction of the Diet, by placing Slesvig and Holstein 
in the exclusive possession of Austrian and Prussian troops. 
From the small attention which was paid to their represent- 
atives when they occupied Holstein under a_ Federal 
executive, the members of the Bund may form some idea 
of the respect with which any expression of their views 
and wishes is likely to be henceforth received by their 
powerful allies. 


The marriage of the Princess Anna Murat forms a fertile 
topic of Paris gossip. According to some, a union between 
her and the brother of the King of Spain has been the 
object of long complicated but ultimately fruitless negotia- 
tions between the Courts of Madrid and the Tuileries. We 
are disposed to believe that this story is substantially true, 
because, on the one hand, it is clear that Louis Napoleon—in 
pursuance, we suppose, of his grand but chimerical idea of a 
union of the Latin race—is bent upon rendering as intimate 
as possible the relations between France and Spain; and, on 
the other hand, because it is understood that Queen Isabella 


_ is resolutely opposed to the idea of a family alliance between 


without a suitor. 


taken, might arouse some ut least of the Powers of Europe | 


from the apathetic indifference with which they have hitherto 
contemplated his proceedings. Perhaps he has been partly led 
to this conclusion by a despatch which M. Druyn de Lhuys 
is said to have recently addressed to the French Ambassador 
at the Court of Vienna. If the summary of that docu- 


Napoleon’s Foreign Minister has described in very unmis- 
takeable terms the unfavourable impression produced in 
Paris by the conduct of Austria and Prussia towards Den- 
mark. For that, or for some other equally good reason, it 
is understood that a provisional state of things is to be 


the Bourbons and the Bonapartes. But, if Don Enrique is 
insensible to the happiness which was in store for him, or is 
prevented from accepting it by the behests of his sovereign, 
the fair princess is not destined, it seems, to remain long 
Rumour is already busily engaged in 
coupling her name with that of the heir-apparent to the 
throne of Italy. Prince Humbert is at present on a visit 
to the Court of Denmark—a visit, by the way, to which it 
seems impossible to attach any political importance, in spite 
of the speculations of Continental quidnunes. On his 


| return, we are told that he will present himself in Paris as 
ment, which has appeared in print, be at all correct, Louis 


a formal and favoured pretender to the hand of the Princess 
Anna. Such a marriage will naturally excite some curiosity. 
People will endeavour to discover in it a political signi- 
ficance, which in all probability it does not possess. Having 
sacrificed a daughter to Prince Napoleon, as part of the 
price of French assistance in a former war, it may be 
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supposed that the ancient house of Savoy will not share the 
throne of Italy with a Murat without some further con- 
sideration. There certainly is a consideration which we 
should be glad to see the King of Italy receive for this or 
any other sacrifice of his family pride; but we fear that 
neither he nor his subjects are for the present likely to re- 
ceive from Louis Napoleon more than fair words and uncer- 
tain hopes. If, indeed, it be true that the match in question 
has been eagerly promoted by the Empress (who is said to 
be deeply annoyed at the failure of the Spanish project), its 
completion may have the good effect of rendering her Ma- 
jesty more friendly than she has hitherto been to the Cis- 
Alpine kingdom. It is generally believed that her influence 
has, on more than one occasion, been effectually exerted 
in a manner adverse to Italy. 


We were startled the other day by the announcement 
that civil war on a small scale had broken out at Geneva; 
that barricades had been erected ; that the local authorities, 
unable to stop the fighting, had been obliged to invoke the 
aid of the Federal Government ; and that it was not before 
several people had been killed and more wounded that peace 
and order were restored. Such things seemed strangely out 
of place in republican Switzerland ;—popularly supposed to 
be the very home of liberty and political contentment. The 
truth is, however, that, notwithstanding the liberty they 
enjoy, the inhabitants of very few Swiss cantons are entirely 
satistied with the institutions under which they live. This is 
especially the case at Geneva, where the constitution isa 
peculiarly intricate combination of old parts and new parts ; 
of democratic springs here and conservative counterbalances 
there. Its working constantly gives rise to the fiercest 
controversies, which, commencing in very small disputes, 
are rapidly expanded into constitutional questions of as 
large dimensions as so insignificant a state will admit of. 
Nor have the Genevese ever been remarkable for the temper 
and patience with which they have conducted their political 
disputes. A fiery, hot-headed, and turbulent race, they have 
repeatedly fought out their quarrels in the streets, and 











New Zealand winter was commencing, he was really much 
influenced by the necessity of detaching troops to defend 
our own settlements, which were threatened with attack. 
If the enemy adheres in a future year to that which appears 
his present plan—never presenting a large body in the 
field, but constantly harassing us on all points—it is clear 
that the conduct of the war on our part will be rendered 
far more difficult than it has hitherto been, while its duration 
may be indefinitely protracted. But, however much we may 
regret it, there seems no other mode of escape from the 
position in which we and the colonists now find ourselves, 
than the complete and final subjugation of the Maoris. 
The feelings of the two races have been too deeply 
embittered, the natives have become too sensible of their 
power to vex and annoy our settlements, for any peace 
which did not establish our ascendancy to be more than a 
treacherous truce. The work is a disagreeable one for all 
concerned—to our troops, to the colonists, to the home tax- 
payer ; but it will never do to turn back now and leave it 
unfinished. On grounds both of humanity and economy, 
it is best that the issue raised between the two races should 
be decided once for all in such a way as to prevent any 
future trial of strength. 


The capture of the Georgia by the Federal frigate 


| Niagara is an event which we cannot pass over in silence, 


although it is impossible to say how far it may or may not 
be justifiable until we know the grounds of seizure. If she 
is now the bond-fide property of a British subject, and was 
engaged in a lawful trading voyage, the fact of her having 
once been a Confederate man-of-war cannot warrant her 
capture. If such a reason be put forth, it will be the 
duty of our Government to make a prompt demand for her 
surrender, and for the payment of damages. We cannot 
suppose fora moment that there will be any slackness in 
making such a demand, or in enforcing it, if necessary. But 


| it may be alleged that the sale to a British merchant is only 


appealed to the sword from the decision of the suffrage | 


or the enactments of the legislature. What took place on 
this occasion is not without precedents to keep it in 
countenance. The affair seems to have taken its rise in a 
disputed election. M. Cheneviére, a Conservative, was 


returned as a member of the Conseil d’Etat by a majority | 


of 300 votes over M. James Fazy, the well-known Liberal 
leader. 
Conservatives, who must have felt very much as our Con- 
servatives would do if Mr. Disraeli were to beat Lord 
Palmerston in a pitched battle for the representation of 
the city. But they were not long left in the enjoyment of 
their victory. The Conseil d’Etat annulled M. Cheneviére’s 
election ; and therefore the Conservatives surrounded the 
building in which this body sat, and both parties rushed to 
arms. Having no local force adequate to the occasion, the 
magistrates were compelled to appeal to the Central Govern- 
ment ; but, although a battalion of Federal troops entered 
the city, their active intervention does not seem to have been 
necessary. The authority of the commission sent from Berne 
was willingly acknowledged ; and, according to the latest 
accounts, tranquillity was gradually returning. The particular 


question which has occasioned this outbreak may be decided, | 


as is now proposed, by a Federal Commission ; but it will 
ultimately be found necessary to modify the constitution of 
Geneva in such a manner as will secure a greater harmony 
than has for some time marked the relations of the different 
legislative and executive bodies. 


The campaign in New Zealand is over for the present 
year ; but we regret to say that matters remain very much as 
they were at its commencement. In spite of some victories 
on our part, the Maoris are still unsubdued, and it is doubtful 


This was, of course, an immense triumph for the | 


whether they are not even less disposed than they were to | 


make peace on any terms to which we can listen, Their 
repulse of our troops at the Tauranga pah probably far more 
than counterbalanced our victories in their eyes, and they 
seem to be still confident that they can wear out our troops 
by rapid marches, and by sudden attacks on many points 
widely apart. Their tactics are certainly adopted with 
great judgment, and carried out with a skill and de- 
termination that could scarcely be exceeded. We fear, 
indeed, that they must be credited with a considerable 
amount of success ; for it is impossible not to perceive that, 
although General Cameron gives it as his reason for not 
endeavouring to penetrate farther into the country that the 





| President pledged to grant these terms. 


_ colorable, and that the Georgia still remains (as she was) the 
| property of the Confederate Government. Or again it may be 


asserted that her nominal was not her real destination, and 


_ that she was in fact on a blockade-running voyage. Those are 


grounds which, whether tenable or not in point of fact, are 
good in law ; and it would remain for acourt of Admiralty to 
decide how far they were made out. 


There seems, at last, some prospect—distant, perhaps, 
but tangible—of the termination of the civil war in 
America. ‘The Democratic party in the Northern States 
has at last made up its differences, and has agreed 
to an essentially peace “ platform.” Having ascer- 
tained, through the fully-authorized agents of President 
Davis, that the South demands “an armistice and the 
calling together of a National Convention, as prescribed 
by the Constitution, for the consideration of all matters in 
dispute,” they have resolved to do their utmost to elect a 
It is said that, if 
united, they are strong enough to carry their candidate ; 
and of course their success would terminate the war. Per- 


haps they imagine that it would restore the Union,—but 


that is certainly not an expectation likely to be shared by 
anyone outside their own ranks. However, it is by no means 
unlikely that, in order to defeat them, Mr. Lincoln will resort 
to arbitrary measures, and will endeavour to use in his 
favour the votes of a (nominal) tenth of the population of 
Confederate States in the military occupation of the Federal 
armies. Such an attempt the Democrats pledge themselves 
to resist by every means, and at all risks. The old civil 
war between Confederates and Federals would then die out, 
and give place toa new one between the two great Northern 
parties. 

The military news received from America during the past 
week is not of any great importance. Nothing whatever 
seems doing before Petersburg. Grant, whose army has 
been diminished by detachments sent to Maryland, has been 
in no condition to make a fresh assault ; and Lee has some- 
thing better to do with his men than to dash them against 
the intrenched camp of his antagonist. He has no need to 
waste precious lives in order to effect what the heat and 
malaria of August and September will do for him. The 
Confederates, after another successful raid, appear to have 
again retired from Maryland, laden with plunder. The 
Federal journals claim a victory over the rear-guard of one 
of their columns ; but the affair was evidently a very small 
one, and does not in any appreciable degree detract from 
the marvellous success which has attended General Early’s 
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ckilfully-planned operations. There has been more fighting 
in front of Atlanta, but without decisive results. The 
fact that the Confederates still act on the offensive, 
sufficiently shows that they are by no means so hardly 
yressed as their opponents would have us believe. At 
Mobile, Admiral Farragut has undoubtedly obtained 
some advantages. He has forced his way into the bay, 
and has destroyed a couple of Confederate ironclads, not, 
however, without losing one of his own monitors. But he 
is still almost as far as ever from having taken the city. 
The entrance to the bay is thirty miles distant from Mobile 
itself—thirty miles, moreover, of difficult and intricate navi- 
gation. The narrow channel through which the Northern 
fleet must approach is not only obstructed at various points, 
but is commanded by powerful works. It is upon these that 
the Southern commanders have always relied for the defence 
of the town, and Admiral Farragut will probably find it far 
more difficult to deal with them than he did to sail past 
Forts Morgan and Gaines. 





AMERICAN PROSPECTS. 


America stands alone in the history of nations for strange 
mixtures of the false and the true, not simply in her sayings 
and doctrines, but in the genuine transactions of her daily 
affairs. No land has produced more earnest or triumphant 
statesmen, and none has been so prolific in the spurious states- 
manship of ‘ Buncombe.” In accordance with this develop- 
ment of political life is the growth of contemporary history, 
which may be said to consist of true reports and false reports 
intermingled. Nay, what is more curious and more perplex- 
ing is the fact that both the true and the false narratives 
relate to the same events, and that in the incidents themselves 
there is the same intermixture of the genuine and the adul- 
terated. In Europe, we have been mystified by the rumours 
of the Chicago Convention, an immense combined movement 
to reunite the Democratic party with a view to restoring the 
national representation in the North, and opening the way for 
peace negotiations with the South. No sooner was the idea 
whispered than we had full and circumstantial accounts of steps 
taken by gentlemen who, without discourtesy, may be called 
notorious rather than eminent; and it seemed obvious that 
the great Convention of States was in the hands of political 
quack doctors, the whole thing a humbug, a sham, a fraud 
exposed even before it had commenced, by the sheer in- 


continence of Buncombe. Yet, after all, it is stated 
on trustworthy authority that the Convention is to be 
held; the Democratic party is to be reunited, and it 


is to agree in nominating its own representative for the 
Presidency, the newly elected of November being charged to 
rejoin the severed links of the Conservative or national party, 
to place the Washington Executive on 
dent position, and then to invite the statesmen of Richmond 
to reconsider their severance from the Commonwealth. If this 
be true, it is a strange announcement. The Yankees are about 
to revise the policy of invasion; they propose to begin de novo, 
and to cancel those pages of history which, written in blood, 
record the monstrous attempt to maintain a free partnership 
by compulsion. We cannot wonder if earnest Americans 
should desire to tear those pages from the same volume which 
relates the achievements of Washington in asserting the right 
of governing themselves, and of withdrawing from alien dicta- 
tion. We cannot condemn them if, as the champions of 
States-rights, they claim the prerogative of appealing from 
the illegal decrees of the White House, or of the Congress, to 
“the sovereign States;” and we can only hope that this 
attempt to restore the principle of the Constitution bequeathed 
by Washington, which leaves in the hands of the people them- 
selves the sole power to alter that fundamental text, should, at 
last, have occurred to some men of intelligence as the right 
path to escape from the inextricable confusion and endless 
distractions of the civil war. But why is it, that, after having 
so long forgotten this appeal, the citizens now bethink them of 
it? What has forced it upon their attention? And what is 
it that they are actually proposing to do? They have un- 
doubtedly been piqued to self-investigation by the simple fact 
that they are getting on badly. Unaccustomed to ill success, 


’e more in an indepen- 
st 


the Americans have, within the last three years, been amply 
inured to it by their chosen representative-man. Mr. Lincoln has 
the untoward distinction of being that President who has undone 
the work of all his predecessors, from Washington to Buchanan. 
Each year of his reign may count for ten, for fifty, of ordinary 
history, so clouded are its complications, so manifold its cala- 
mities, so huge its losses. 


From the day when their country 
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declared her independence, in 1776, she had been continually 
extending her territories, enlarging her wealth, developing the 
intelligence of her sons, and adding new strength and new 
guarantees to freedom; but within the three and a half 
years since Mr. Lincoln’s accession, the Federal Republic has 
lost half its territories, its citizens have forfeited their freedom, 
and they are burdened with a debt equalling that with which 
they have so often reproached the parent empire. Even mis- 
fortunes of this formidable character might be compensated if 
they could boast their heroic achievements, glorious victories, 
or splendid successes ; but they have none of these consolations. 
Under the mismanagement of an uncongenial Administration, 
representing the faction of the minority, they are growing 
familiar with the heavy taxes of Old England in her worst 
days, and at the same time with perpetual defeats, which 
neither Englishmen nor Americans have ever had to undergo. 
At the present moment, throughout the great field of conflict, 
at allthe chief points, large armies bearing the star-spangled 
banner are held in check by smaller forces, or are ignominiously 
repulsed, after enormous endeavours, with costly sacrifices. 
Glad will the citizens be to hear that Sherman is safely 
away from Atlanta, which was “taken; ” Petersburg, which 
Grant has so often “captured,” is yet impregnable, the 
largest army outside its walls consisting of the dead 
who have fallen through their fatal trust in Grant; the 
Shenandoah Valley is still watched from the capital as the 
road by which the invader may come; and, notwithstanding 
the optimist reports of the progress made at Mobile, the fortifi- 
cations of that city, the encumbrances of its approaches, and the 
talent of its commanders, have as yet kept the cleverest of Federal 
leaders at bay. The investigation into the immoralities of the 
currency bureau in the Treasury at Washington, astounding as 
they may be to readers at a distance, have grown familiar to 
the hardened consciences of gentlemen acquainted with official 
affairs; and they are, in truth, only one sample of the 
depravity which is spreading throughout the public service of 
the Iederal States. The vice, it is true, takes many forms, 
some of them less seductive than those which are disclosed by 
the misguided young women of the bureau; and also, strange 
to say, they are of a more fatal character. Probably the time 
is not far distant when we may have affidavits explaining how 
it is that some gentlemen have grown enormously rich, and we 
may shrewdly suspect that the process will turn out to be as 
simple as the forging, the swindling, or the “ smashing,” which 
have been detected and punished in our own criminal courts 
among a very different class of “ public men.” Nor is that 
trading in the ruin of the commonwealth the vilest or most 
mortal of the diseases which have seized the body politic. It 
has recently been ascertained that the recruiting agents, the 
erimps employed to make up the quota of substitutes for the 
independent but home-keeping patriots of the several States, 
have learned to forget all distinctions between “ the irrepressi- 
ble negro,” the European emigrant, and the American citizen 
himself. Paid so much ahead ‘for the soldiers with which he 
can swell the quota, the agent for any one State will be as 
ready to seize the Canadian, the Lrishman, or the New Yorker, 
as the most helpless of the negro family. It has happened 
already, but we have still to learn in how many instances the 
creatures of a tyrant and reckless Executive have thus seques- 
trated the personal rights of citizens, the sovereign prerogatives 
of States, and the guarantees of the star-spangled banner. 

In many European countries we have seen the subjects of 
Emperors content to put up with despotism, exaction, and even 
misery, if they could boast the victories won under the standard 
of their country, whether its eagle had one beak or two. But 
it is hard indeed to endure the oppression of tyranny and the 
cost of overgrown armies, without one vaunt to make either of 
the “glories ” achieved, or of the power resident in the metro- 
polis. All the battles ‘of the Northern Union are rapidly 
drawing near to a military bankruptcy, and the chief of a once 
mighty Republic has become the low-comedy man of governors, 
the jest rather than the jester of chieftains, the laughing- 
stock of the civilised world. This is the climax which has 
driven even the most docile of Americans to ask whether they 
cannot find another man. Even the disused M‘Clellan, the 
unvictorious Grant—anybody—would seem to be better than the 
leader of these violent failures. Although a Chase may be 
answerable for the financial ruin, a Seward for the foreign 
difficulties, and a Stanton for the military fiasco, it is a Lincoln 
alone who could have collected these incapables to misuse the 
grand resources of the Republic, and to break down the Union 
by the bungling hands of its own servants. Some of the dis- 
contented are even dreaming that they may change the policy 
as well as the men,—that they may advantageously displace 
the Republican faction by re-establishing the Democratic party, 
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which has preserved the traditions and statutes of the old 
Commonwealth. It is true that no project can be initiated in 
that land of “fast ” action, without drawing to it many of the 
“ politicians ” and quacks who infest public society ; and hence 
the spurious rumours which have prophesied the gathering of 
Buncombe at Chicago. But, if we look steadily through the 
fog of these false reports, we can perceive that there is to be a 
real assemblage at that place, and we have it positively stated 
on fair authority, that the reunited Democratic party has con- 
centrated its attention upon a good candidate. Mr. Dean 
Richmond is the new favourite, the ‘coming man,” who is to 
rescue the Republic; and, in the present state of American 
affairs, perhaps the best testimonial that he could give of his 
fitness, his purity of life, and his earnestness, is the fact that 
nobody knows anything about him. 








THE MEXICAN EMPIRE, 


Tue Mexican Empire is an accomplished fact. The French 
intervention to which it is due may, in many respects, have 
been unjustifiable. The talk about regenerating the Latin 
race by which this was accompanied may huve been, as we 
think it was, magniloquent nonsense. But it is idle to dwell 
on these things now. The only questions of present importance 
relate to the probable stability of the new régime, and to the 


results which may be fairly anticipated from the substitution of 


law and order for the anarchy to which Mexico has been a 
prey for nearly forty years. If the Emperor Maximilian can 
gain the attachment of his subjects, and can give them the 
blessings of good and regular government, he need not trouble 
himself about any flaws in his title to the throne, nor will the 
world waste many regrets upon the extinguished Republic. It 
appears certain that his reign has commenced under the happiest 
auspices. He has been received by his subjects with more than 
acquiescence. At Vera Cruz, at the towns through which he 
passed on his way to the capital, and in the capital itself, he has 





been greeted in a manner which shows that the general feeling | 


towards him is that of hope and confidence. Nor is this at 
all surprising. The Mexicans have no natural aversion to 
monarchical institutions. Neither the descendants of the 
Spanish colonists nor the Indians are penetrated by Demo- 
cratic ideas. ‘That a republic ever existed in the country was 
the result rather of accident than design. Of the three parties 
which existed when the nation achieved its independence, two 
were avowedly in favour of setting up a King or Emperor. 
Unfortunately they could not agree upon a sovereign, and, 
although General Iturbide was raised to the throne, he could 


not long retain it against the intrigues of those who desired | 
report on the best modes of developing the resources of the 


to give the crown to a prince of the House of Bourbon, and 
those who desired to copy the model of the United States. 
But the whole subsequent history of the country has been one 
continued demonstration of the total unfitness of the people for 
a Republican form of government. Since 1821 there have been 
thirty-six revolutions and seventy-six presidents. One military 
leader after another has grasped the reins of power only to 
have them wrested from him by some new favourite of the 
turbulent and demoralized soldiery. For many years there 
has been hardly a respite from civil war, nor has there, in fact, 
been any Government at all, in the proper sense of the word. 
The military adventurers who figured as presidents of the. 
Republic have cared for nothing but plundering the treasury 
und amassing fortunes. To such matters as the protection of 
life and property, the regulation of the finances, the develop- 
ment of the resources of the country, they have had no time 
to attend; nor, indeed, could they have done much, if they had 
been so disposed. For they have seldom held unquestioned 
sway over more than a portion of the country, and their energies 
have been absorbed either in contending with rivals or in 
averting a new revolution. Even if the Mexicans had originally 
entertained any preference for a Republic, they must, long ere 
this, have become thoroughly disenchanted of its practical 
working amongst themselves. 

It is true that, under ordinary circumstances, a Government 
established in any country by foreigners has an element of 
weakness. But we do not believe that that is the case in the 
present instance. The vast majority of the Mexicans are 
probably far from ill-disposed towards a Government because it 
is not of domestic growth, The respectable classes have long 
looked forward to foreign intervention as the one thing neces- 
sary to restore peace and order to the country. They have 
long felt that they were completely at the mercy of the army 
and of its leaders ; and that without foreign assistance they were 
powerless to establish a better state of things. Such, also, was 
the opinion of intelligent foreigners resident in the country. 


Sir Charles Wyke, our Minister in Mexico, expressed himself to 
this effect in a despatch written some time before the recent 
events; and his views were completely shared by the British 
residents, who joined in a spirited protest to Earl Russell 
against the withdrawal of England from joint action with 
France. On.the other hand, the Indians, who form the bulk 
of the population, can hardly be supposed to care much whether 
they receive a ruler (who is certain, in any event, not to belong 
to their own race) from a French or from a Mexican army. 
Such feelings of nationality or race as they may have would 
probably lead them to prefer anyone to a Spaniard or a person 
of Spanish descent. It so happens, moreover, that they have 
identified the new Emperor with the coming ruler pointed out by 
a prophecy which has long been current amongst them. He is 
the fair-haired sovereign from beyond the sea, who is to protect 
them against the oppression of their enemies, to give them 
wise laws, peace and prosperity, and to restore the splendour of 
the empire of Montezuma. There is no doubt that this super- 
stition is exercising a very deep and extensive influence over 
these wild tribes, and that it tends materially to promote their 
ready submission. The only portion of the population likely 
to give serious trouble is that composed of the half-castes. 
Restless and turbulent—having most of the vices and few of 
the virtues, whether of their civilized or their savage ancestors 
—these men, who are neither anxious for tranquillity nor 
disposed to obedience, will probably stand aloof from the new 
Government, and readily embrace any opportunity of attacking 
it. They may retard for some little time the organization 
and pacification of the country, but we do not believe that 
they can prevent it. It is true that at present the French 
troops occupy only a limited district. But the accept- 
ance of the new order of things has there been so hearty, and 
even enthusiastic, that no fear of a reaction need be enter- 
tained. There is every reason to think that it affords a correct 
indication of the general feeling of the people; and, if that be 
so, we may fairly expect that the Imperial Government will 
have little difficulty in extending its sway, and that, as it 
drives out the brigands, rather than troops, who now hold 
several provinces, its rule will be eagerly welcomed by the 
inhabitants, and will rapidly assume a stable and permanent 
Much will, no doubt, depend upon the personal 
But, so far as we can 


character. 
character and ability of the Sovereign. 


judge, the Emperor Maximilian is quite equal to the 
work before him. Both he and his consort have become 


very popular amongst those of their subjects with whom 
they have come in contact; and his Majesty has not 
only applied himself sedulously and energetically to the 
practical work of administration, but by the appointment of 
one commission to investigate the state of the finances and to 


country, and by the signification of his intention to nominate 


| another to consider the reform of the law and of the courts of 





justice, he has shown himself fully alive to the real wants of 
the country. There can be no doubt as to the favourable 
impression which his bearing and conduct have thus far pro- 
duced, because it is fully admitted by a highly hostile witness 
—the correspondent of a New York journal—an extract from 
whose letter appeared the other day in the City article of the 
Times. 

Under anything like a settled and regular Government, 
Mexico ought to be one of the most prosperous countries on 
the face of the earth. In consequence of the peculiar configura- 
tion of its surface, it embraces every variety of climate. The 
low lands along the coast receive the full force of a tropical 
sun, and teem with rich tropical vegetation. The high central 
plateau enjoys the moderate heat of the most favoured portions 
of the temperate zone. Although agriculture is everywhere in 
the most barbarous condition, and only one-eighth of the land 
is under cultivation, the productive capabilities of the country 
are known to be unrivalled. Sugar of the finest kinds can be 
manufactured from the Mexican cane. The cotton-tree grows 
wild in districts where the climate would allow it to be culti- 
vated by European labour. The tobacco is equal to that of 
Cuba. The coffee and cacao plants, indigo, flax, and hemp, are 
indigenous. Maize and other cereals are easily raised, and 
yield immense crops. Although the greatest portion of the 
silver now circulating in the world has been dug from the 
Mexican mines, the mineral wealth of the country has scarcely 
been touched. Mining has hitherto been carried on in the 
rudest and most unscientific manner; and in many districts 
known to be rich both in copper and silver, the insecurity of 
life and the want of labour have hitherto prevented a single 
shaft tronf bemg sunk. Hardly any limits can be set to the pos- 
sible development of the resources of such a country under a 
Government which could and would maintain order, institute 4 
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sound fiscal system, make roads, attract capital, invite immigra- 
tion, and gradually but steadily educate the population and train 
them to habits of industry. Even before there has been time to 
make any changes in the imposition of taxation, the more 
honest and regular collection of existing duties has caused an 
increase in the revenue collected at the city custom-house from 
two to five millicn dollars for the last half-year. 

The work that lies before the Emperor Maximilian is, 
undoubtedly, one of the greatest difficulty. It must be a 
gradual process to restore order to a country which has long 
been a prey to anarchy, to prevent the explosion of passions 
which have for some time been freely indulged, or to infuse a 
healthy tone and spirit into the public life of a nation whose 
statesmen and politicians have been demoralized by selfish 
intrigues, by a constant resort to violence, and an unblushing 
pursuit of private gain. We may safely predict for the Sove- 
reign who undertakes such a task some failures and many dis- 
appointments. But we believe that in this instance ultimate 
success is quite within the grasp of a capable ruler; nor, have 
we any hesitation in expressing the strongest hope that that 
success will be realized. 
that from a prosperous Mexican Empire the British bond- 





It is not much, but it is something, | 


holders might expect to receive, and no doubt would receive, | 


payment of their just claims. It is far more important to 
consider what a splendid field this country affords for the 
investment of English capital, and for the expansion of English 
commerce. 
its growing prosperity would feed ours. That it will probably 
remain for some time under the tutelage and influence of France 
should cause us neither jealousy nor alarm. 
powerful, it will also become independent; and even if it be 
slow in outgrowing its leading-strings, few would hesitate in 
their choice between a Mexico dependent upon France and a 
Mexico absorbed either by the old United States, or by one or 
other of the present confederations. It is not the worst reason 
for wishing prosperity to the new empire, that its firm estab- 
lishment will put an end, at once and for ever, to “ the Monroe 
doctrine” in any form or shape. 


As it becomes 


BELFAST ON RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


At length Belfast is released from its Reign of Terror, and has 
now leisure to look about it, and take stock of the work of its 
fanaticism. It has covered itself with shame. We may say 
with safety that in the three kingdoms there is not another 
town or city which could have given us the glimpse of civil war 
which we have had for the last fortnight in Belfast. That 
distinction is due to the second town in Ireland; and it has been 
no cabbage-garden affair. There has been real fighting, and 
there is a goodly butcher's bill to show the sincerity with which 
Belfast clings to its traditions. Perhaps the riot began some- 
what absurdly; but that is not an infrequent characteristic of 
civil wars and wars in general. A man famous in his day, 
and who, with the good-will and help of a great English party, 
agitated for, and finally achieved, an act of emancipation which 
only a few fanatics on this side of the Channel regard now with 
anything but satisfaction, was likely, after seventeen years of 
waiting, to have honour done to his memory. 
a monument at least from his countrymen of his own creed, 
and frequently had they been reproached for the tardiness of 
their gratitude. At last the foundation-stone of the O’Connell 
memorial was laid; and had the site been upon English soil, 
the ceremony would have passed off, most probably, with 
general approval, certainly without active rebuke. But 
Belfast is not only the most thriving town in Ireland; it 
is also one of the most bigoted—with a bigotry, however, 
of its own. Cheek by jowl lie two of its districts, the Pound 
and Sandy-row, ever ready to blaze, if a spark of provocation 
fall upon either. They are not the most respectable localities 
of the town; we should not, perhaps, libel them if we said 
that they are the least. Many a battle have they fought at 
these annual tides of wrath, when the glorious and immortal 
memory stirs up the pride of the “ Orange ” and the gall of 
the “Green.” It was Sandy-row that backed the Rev. Mr. 
Hannah, when some years ago he held open-air dissertations 
on the errors of Popery, and it was the Pound which stood by 
those errors, and exchanged with Sandy-row the “ Apostolic 


blows and knocks” which Belfast has now witnessed once | 


too often. And it was Sandy-row which, feeling that a heavy 


blow and great discouragement had been dealt to the memory 
of the great Dutchman by the honour paid to the memory of 
a@ great Irishman, resolved to make a demonstration of its 
own, which should be nothing less than burning the Liberator 
Accordingly they did burn him, and then they put 


in effigy. 


We should share freely in its increasing wealth; | 
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the ashes in a coffin, and carried them to the Roman Catholic 


Cemetery, asking leave to make the mock interment within its 
pale. It was a bitter jest. The burning had been done on 
Boyne-bridge. That was bad; yet even that might have 
passed off without the hurly-burly which presently followed. 
But the insult to the political sentiments of the Catholic party 
was aggravated by the insult to their cemetery; and both 
insults the Pound rose to avenge. 

Such was the beginning of the storm which has raged over 
Belfast for nearly a fortnight; which has wrecked chapels and 
private houses; which has sent bad blood up to boiling heat ; 
which has stained the streets with blood, filled the wards of the 
hospital with the wounded, and, in the general stagnation 
of business, made trade brisk for the undertakers. What 
muse shall tell of all the onslaughts between the rival parties ; 
of the quiet lookers-on who were shot down by accident or by 
malice ; of the tug of war between navvies and shipwrights; of 
the breaking open of gunsmiths’ shops and plundering them to 
carry on the good work; of the rush of families from town, like 
the flight from London in the plague-time which Defoe de- 
scribes ? Who shall adequately relate the alacrity with which 
Protestant householders, obnoxious to the Catholic rabble, 
obeyed the notices to quit which the mob served upon them, or 
the similar promptitude with which Catholics, under similar 
notice, decamped and left their homes to the mercy of the 
pious Orangemen? Above all, who shall describe the masterly 
inactivity of the magistrates, who, with police and constabulary 
at their back, seem only once to have interfered energetically, and 
then to fire upon a crowd which, in the opinion of an inspector of 
police, might easily have been pacified without that extreme 
measure ? Had there been one man of nerve at the head of 
the magistrates, there could never have been any commotion at 
all, or, at all events, it could never have gained head. But 
while the riots had enough to feed them in the passions of the 
rioters, they were also encouraged by the supineness of those 
whose business it was to keep the peace. These gentleman 
seem to have aimed chietly at not risking their popularity with 
the mob. With abundance of means at hand to trample out 
the flames of discord, they permitted them to rage at will. 
They stationed the military where there was no need for them, 
and where there was a pressing need they were careful to keep 
them out of sight. Thus the town lay at the feet of the 
rioters. Shops and markets were closed, farmers ceased to 
send in their produce, the very bakers left off baking bread. 
Bludgeons, stones, brickbats, pokers, and muskets ruled the 
hour, and when, at last, the excitement began to subside, and 
deputations of their own creed were sent to reason with the 
respective mobs, it was found that the only hope of peace lay 
in the exhaustion of the rioters. They had had a whole week 
of active hostilities, they had seen their friends shot down 
beside them, and now, from sheer fatigue, and, it is to be hoped, 
disgust at their own insane brutality, they were willing, even 
anxious, to lay down their arms. 

No one will think, with so lamentable and disgraceful a 
story before him, of asking the question, “ Who began it?” 
If the peace of society lies at the mercy of two factions com- 
posed of the lowest orders, we cannot seriously sit down to 
discuss which received the first provocation. Sandy-row might 
complain that it is hard, while a great Catholic procession goes 
to found a monument to O'Connell, that a great Orange pro- 
cession may not celebrate the glorious and immortal memory. 
Common sense may ask why it should be legal, as undoubtedly 


it is, for Sandy-row to burn O’Connell in effigy on Boyne- 








bridge, and illegal to walk in procession on the anniversary of 
the battle of the Boyne. Here is one of the fruits of that most 
unwise Act of Parliament by which Government thought to 
hasten the extinction of a decaying bigotry. The Party 
Emblems Act was a mistake; and we have no hesitation in 
saying that the conduct of the Orangemen of Sandy-row, 
savage and brutal as it was, which led to the late riots, was 
the result of a feeling, that, while Orange demonstrations have 
been put down by law, Catholic demonstrations are in practic 
permitted. The bitterness of religious party spirit was grads 
ally dying out in Ireland. Year by year, some distinguisled 
defaulter from the Orange party left the wearing of its: 
emblems and the celebration of its anniversaries to atower 
and lower grade of society. Year by year, the mot dis-- 
tinguished Protestants in the N.rth warned theiy fellow-- 
Protestants against those processions which had so /equently 
ended in bloodshed. The calamity at Dollys-Brae had 
startled the wisest and best men in the Orange party, and 
made them ask themselves solemnly the question whether cele- 
brations, whose day of utility, to say the least of it, was past, 
were worth maintaining at such a cost. And they answered 
by their acts that they were not, One after another they 














seceded from connection with their lodges, and those who loved 
Ireland, and who sympathised with her sorrows, rejoiced at the 
prospect that one greatest source of them was in progress 
towards decay. But ever since the passing of the Party 
Emblems Act there has been a partial revival of the Orange 
spirit—and not unnaturally. Itwas bad enough to see Protestant 
ascendancy bereft of Government support and left to itself; 
but to see Catholic processions tolerated, and Orange proces- 
sions prohibited, was more than the philosophy of Sandy-row 
could bear. The old feud had been kept alive in that happy 
abode, and was strong in all the vigorous hatred and bitterness 
of its youthful days. All it waited for was an opportunity 
to break out. The opportunity came, and the explosion 
followed. 

But, as great good came from the bloodshed of Dollys-Brae, 
let us hope that even the bloody bickerings of the Pound and 
Sandy-row will not be without a favourable result. Happily, 
this time they have made the whole of Belfast know what it is 
to possess these blissful suburbs. My lord and his friends, as 
they sit over their wine, may enjoy the joke when they hear 
that a brace of prizefighters are pounding away at each other 


in one of his lordship’s meadows; but it is another matter if 


the pugilists intrude upon his lawn, break his windows, and 
force their way into his drawing-room. Belfast now knows to 
the full what it is to have at its doors two such pugilists as the 
Pound and Sandy-row. It knows what religious bigotry means 
when two such champions come forth to do battle for it. If it 
is wise, it will do its best to crush out that detestable spirit, 
and teach the navvies and shipwrights that men may differ in 
faith, yet agree in everything else; that Sandy-row may vene- 


rate the memory of William, and the Pound the memory of 


O'Connell, without braining each other to show their sincerity. 
Above all, Belfast will do well to deal summarily with such 
outbreaks for the future, should they ever again occur. While 
the better sort of people teach the lower sort, by example, the 
absurdity of allowing a spirit of hatred to be mixed up with a 
religion of love and peace, they must show them also that the 
arm of society is strong, and quick to strike, if need be. 


“OHE LAMBERT!” 


No portion of “ Les Misérables” is more powerful or lifelike 
than that in which M. Victor Hugo pourtrays the pursuits, 
the character, and the conversation of the Parisian gamin. 
With all his flexibility of genius, Balzac himself has produced 
nothing so good upon the same theme; and, though Eugéne 
Sue has more than once given us a first-rate Parisian street- 
boy, M. Victor Hugo must be considered to have borne away 
the palm. The English pictures of London street-boys which 
may be seen in the various creations of Mr. Dickens and Mr. 
Leech, are full of humour, but they are pure caricatures. They 
represent only that side of the London gamin which is apparent 
to the eye of the casual passer in the street, and are plainly 
inferior to the more elaborate and careful study of the subject 
which forms so amusing an episode in “ Les Misérables.” It 
would require, in all probability, a social philosopher of equal 
genius and wit, and of more experience than M. Victor Hugo, 
to contrast and to compare the street-boy of London and the 
street-boy of Paris. It is likely that the two types are more 
nearly akin to one another than the Paris owvrier in his blouse 
is to the English working man. The violent differences and 
dissimilarities between English and French manners and 
society tone themselves down, and have a tendency—it may 
be—to disappear when we get to those vast classes over which 
the laws and customs of society exercise little influence. No- 
body, perhaps, either in London or in Paris, is so purely cosmo- 
politan as the street-boy, who subsists on nothing and who resides 
nowhere. An English Jew is the same species of animal 
as the Jew of other countries; and the Hebrew race is not 
more isolated from its Gentile fellow-citizens than are those 
youthful Ishmaelites who form an integral part of every 
crowd in every metropolis in Europe. One peculiarity of 
Yriental populations continues to the present day to perplex and 
bile the most accomplished and experienced Oriental travellers. 
The Hindoo, the Tartar, and the Arab, have all one inexplicable 
feattee in common. How is it that news travels like wildfire 
through whole Eastern nations, who have none of our more 
civilized means of communication among themselves? A 
watchwon, a prophecy, or a piece of intelligence, will pass 
from one ead of India to another faster than white men, with 
all their contrivance and skill, can transmit it. Rumour 
travels across the Desert quicker than by the overland route 
itself ; and a sort of electrical sympathy seems to serve the 
Oriental as the steamboat or the railway serves the more 
. 
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cultivated denizen of the West. The street-boys of London and 
Paris possess in a remarkable degree the same extraordinary 
and secret power of communication. A popular song or a 
broad witticism rushes through the metropolis faster than a 
Scripture-reader can carry his tracts. Suddenly, and in a single 
day, some almost meaningless proverb runs riot from Shore- 
ditch up to Kensington, and is simultaneously shouted in 
refrain by whole tribes of young Bashi-bazouks along the line. 
It interests no one else, but it evidently has captivated them ; 
and they find a humorous pleasure in dinning it into the ears 
of everybody, from the policeman at the corner to the lady 
passing in her carriage. What is the origin, for example, of 
* Any other man”—that mysterious and apparently senseless 
expression, which is sufficient to convulse any large popular 
audience, from Mr. Spurgeon’s congregation down to the 
gallery in a Southwark theatre? How did it come to be so 
popular, and wherein consists its charm ? Nobody can tell us, 
unless, perhaps, some pupil-teacher in Lord Shaftesbury’s 
ragged brigade would consent to unravel the mystery. It 
would be hopeless to apply for information to the inventors or 
propagators of the mystery themselves. The only answer 
would probably be something lke the “ plain direction” given 
by one of the fraternity to Tom Hood : 


**In London once I lost my way 
In faring to and fro, 
And asked a little ragged boy 
The way that I should go; 
He gave a nod and then a wink, 
And told me to get there 
* Straight down the Crooked-lane, 
And all round the Square.’”’ 


The Paris gamin has invented of late a chanson, which is of 
still greater merit, inasmuch as it has not only baffled, but 
excited, the easily-excited police authorities of the capital. The 
reader of the newspapers is by this time familiar with the 
strange cry of ‘‘ Lambert,” “ Ohé Lambert,” ‘“ Voila Lambert,” 
which in a day or so permeated Paris from one end to the 
other, and saluted the Emperor on his Imperial route, instead 
of any more enthusiastic welcome. Since the day when 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette heard rolling past their car- 
riage-window the shouts of “ A bas Capet !” “ A bas Madame 
Capet!” “ A bas le petit Capet!” no Sovereign of the French 
nation has been so unceremoniously dubbed with a nickname to 
his very face. This time, it was not Capet, but Lambert—a 
not more aristocratic, though donbtless a more unintelligible, 
word. “ Vive Lambert!” “ Vive Madame Lambert!” “ Vive le 
petit Lambert !’’ echoed along the street, as the Imperial cortége 
appeared, amidst great laughter and applause from the usually 
respectful multitude. The indignation of the Prefect and the 
gendarmerie may easily be conceived. Unfortunately, they had to 
deal not with red republicans, who can be suppressed, but 
with the Paris gamins, who are incorrigible, and who cannot 
be put down. The more the authorities disliked the manifesta- 
tion, the more certain it was to be continued. At last, they 
desisted from the hopeless task of suppressing the street-boy. 
[In this they showed their wisdom. Paris is a laughter-loving 
city, and the gamin of the faubourgs is nurtured upon the 
same laughing-gas that is imbibed so freely by every native of 
the metropolis. It was true that the name of Lambert meant 
nothing, and that it was by an accident that it chanced to be 
thrown in the Emperor’s way; but it was obvicus that it 
would be an excellent reason for dubbing Napoleon III. 
‘“‘ Lambert” for evermore, if it could be fairly established to the 
Paris gamin that his Imperial Majesty disliked it; and, from 
the best prudential motive, the Paris police gave up the idea of 
proving how much they had been mystified and annoyed. It 
is not, indeed, necessary that a Paris nickname should have a 
meaning to make it stick closely to the head on which it has 
been originally fitted. Prince Napoleon, his Imperial Majesty's 
cousin, is an instance in point. Why is he called Plon-plon 
in every café in France? It is difficult to say. Few French- 
men know themselves; yet the appellation has received the 
sanction of universal suffrage, and it will most assuredly follow 
the Emperor’s illustrious kinsman to his grave. 

The little incident, however unimportant from a political 
point of view, throws light, nevertheless, on the way in which 
Paris regards the Second Empire. For the present, it almost 
seems as if Paris had ceased to be a city of politicians: it has 
become a city of spectators. The Empire is to the popula- 
tion of its great metropolis not so much a sad or joyous reality 
as a spectacle of pomp and magnificence. It is an institution, 
just as the Rue Rivoli, or the Cirque Imperial, or the Boulevard 
des Italiens is an institution,—something rich, and tangible, 
and flashing, that adds to the gaiety of the day. As the 


| Emperor rides along the street he is received, not with flushed 
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cheeks and beating pulses, but with open mouths. His progress 
excites neither respect nor indignation, but simple curiosity. 
When France receives her elected Emperor with an extem- 
porized charivari, it is plain that she is not in the habit of 
connecting his name with any particular idea. Napoleon IIT., 
in his own eyes, is the representative of great and imaginative 
conceptions,—the heir of the First Empire and the Prometheus 
of humanity. There are some Frenchmen to whom he is what 
he is to himself, as there are others to whom he is the type of 
tyranny and perfidy. ‘To a Paris crowd he is neither what he 


is to M. Persigny nor what he is to Mr. Kinglake. They 
regard him from a simpler and less sentimental aspect. He is 


in their eyes something to be looked at, and, for anything they 
care, they can pleasantly receive him with the comical cry, 
“ Voila, Lambert!” 


THE NEW PENAL SERVITUDE REGULATIONS. 


Acts to amend previous Acts are not always amendments. 
There may be tinkering in legislation, as well as in other 
things. The Home Secretary saw that something must be 
done to allay the late ferment respecting our present mode of 
treating convicts, and, like a prudent Minister, he has managed 
to do as little as possible. Commend us to Sir George Grey, 
for knowing “ how not to do it.” We have smiled more than 
once over his long letter and short bill on penal servitude. 
But the bill does contain one important clause, namely, that 
“no person shall be sentenced to penal servitude, after the 
passing of this Act, for a period of less than five years.” Not 
many years ago, the shortest period of penal servitude was 
four years. This was not considered short enough; so an Act 
was passed in 1857 making the briefest period three years. 
This is now considered too slight, and the Legislature have 
resolved that five years shall be the shortest period. What 
they may next decide on as the shortest or longest period of 
penal servitude we would not venture to predict; yet we 
cannot but admire the docility of the Home Secretary in 
shaping his measures and amendments to these various 
changes of mood in the public mind. Compliance like this, 
however, may be carried too far; and we must needs view the 
principal clause of the last Penal Amendment Act—that 
which enacts that the. shortest penal servitude sentence shall 
be for five years—as a mistake. The judges to whom Sir 
George Grey addresses his explanatory letter do not now 
possess the power of pronouncing a sentence on any criminal 
for more than two or for less than five years. Confinement in 
a borough, county, or city prison cannot extend beyond two 
years. There is, therefore, now no sentence for any term over 
two or under five years. There are no three or four years’ 
sentences, as formerly. The uninitiated in penal philosophy 
and convict discipline will naturally ask, “How is this? 
Are there no intermediate crimes, to be atoned for by 
&@ three or four years’ sentence? Are our offenders com- 
posed exclusively of two classes—newly-weaned lambs who 
have strayed from the fold, and full-grown wolves?” 
Some of our modern prison reformers might reply :—‘ No, 
you are mistaken; you know nothing at all about it. A two 
years’ sentence to a borough, city, or county prison, is as severe 
as a four years’ sentence to a convict prison ; besides, it gives 
an opportunity for the development of the new Irish principle 
of individualization.” The unlearned reader will probably be 
inclined to ask the meaning of the word “ individualization ” so 
used. It is a new sort of discipline, lately invented in connec- 
tion with Irish intermediate prisons, by which the greatest 
rogues and pickpockets are as suddenly and certainly converted 
into honest men as old men and women were formerly converted 
into young ones by undergoing some extraordinary process, the 
precise nature of which we could never understand. 

But why should there exist such a marked change of dis- 
cipline between our convict and our county and borough prisons ? 
How does it come to pass that a sentence of two years in a 
borough or county prison should be equal to a sentence of four 
years in a convict prison? Why should we have the mild and 
long discipline in the one case, and the sharp and short in the 
other ? Would it not be wise to decide which is best, and let 
it be adopted both in county and convict prisons? We have 
no hesitation, after some years’ experience in prison discipline, 
m saying that, if our principal object be reformation, the 
shorter the term of imprisonment the better. A large convict 
prison, where the inmates are necessarily brought into close 
contact with each other, on public works, is a bad school for 
morals; and it is next to impossible for a prisoner to be in 
convict society for four or five years without imbibing the 
esprit de corps of a prison, which is invariably evil. We have 
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known men struggle against it for a year or two, but in the 
end become absorbed by the mass of criminality. Another dis- 
advantage, and the invariable result of a long confinement in 
prison, is to unfit the discharged prisoner for the active and 
diversified duties of life. He is like a man dropped from the 
clouds. The world is new to him, and in advance of him, and 
he does not know how to overtake it. In prison it was all 
routine. His work was prepared and cut out for him. His 
food was provided without his thinking of it. All that he had 
to do was to work, eat, and sleep—not to think or provide. 
But all this is changed when the prison doors are opened, and 
he is launched on the world without knowing where to pro- 
cure employment or food; for his friends have not seen 
him for the last seven or ten years, as the case may be. Is it 
any wonder, therefore, if, under such circumstances, he should 
think of the flesh-pots of Egypt, and long for the prison from 
which he has been enlarged, and the old companions in whose 
society he has so long dwelt ? Experience proves the correct- 
ness of such reasoning, and likewise shows that the short 
sentences are just as effective as the long. It is during the 
first two or three years that a prisoner suffers most. After that 
he gets reconciled to his cage and his employment. A man 
who has been in prison for some time generally returns with a 
smiling face. ‘‘ What, Brown! you back in prison!” exclaims 
some gaol official; “ I thought you told me I should never see 
your face again?” ‘“ Just so, sir,” replies Brown, smiling at 
the other’s surprise ; “ but I could not help it. You see, sir, 
I’m a sawyer, and everything about the trade is now changed ; 
so I thought I might as well come back, sir.” Brown’s 
experience is that of a large class of convicts. 

A great number of writers for the public press, and amongst 
them a writer in the Times, is under the impression that 
the new Act makes the period of confinement more definite and 
fixed than it was before. This is a grave mistake. The new 
Act does nothing of the kind. ‘The principal change in the 
law,” as Sir George Grey says in his letter, ‘‘is the abolition 
of sentences of penal servitude for four and three years, leaving 
the sentence of five years as the shortest that can be passed.” 
It may be hard to induce the public to believe it, but the truth 
is that the period of punishment has been fixed and definitely 
arranged since June, 1857. Sir George Grey explains the 
provisions of the Act of 1857 in a circular bearing date the 
27th of June of that year :— 


**The Committee of the House of Commons, in recommending the 
extension of terms of penal servitude to a duration corresponding with 
former sentences of transportation, expressed an opinion that every 
punishment by penal servitude should, besides a fixed period of imprt- 
sonment, or hard labour on public works, include a further period, 
capable of being abridged by good conduct. In accordance with this 
recommendation, which appeared to meet with the approval of Parlia- 
ment, it is proposed that, while a certain fixed term of the sentence 
shall in all cases be inflicted, a remission of the remaining portion of 
it shall be granted to those convicts whose conduct in prison is such as 
not to deprive them of this indulgence.” 


The terms of remission for good conduct were, by the Act of 
1857, on a sentence of three years, a remission of six months; 
on a sentence of four years, a remission of nine months; five 
years, twelve months ; six years, eighteen months; seven years, 
twenty-one months; eight years, twenty-four months; ten 
years, thirty months; twelve years, thirty-six months; fifteen 
years and upwards, one-third. Nor was there any departure 
from this scale of remissions, except in some special instances, 
sanctioned by Sir George Grey himself. A somewhat larger 
portion of the sentence is remitted by the new Act of July, 1864, 
as we learn from Sir George Grey’s letter to the Judges :— 


** A maximum amount of remission is fixed (as hereafter stated) as 
the utmost which can be attained by perfect industry, and the number 
of marks is so regulated that a convict must obtain the maximum 
number of marks every day (without any deduction for misconduct), 
in order to get the maximum remission. The sentence, therefore, is 
absolutely certain up to a certain point, but may possibly extend 
beyond that point, and will inevitably do so unless the convict per- 
sistently and strenuously exerts himself, , 

‘* The principle adopted is a maximum remission of a fourth part of 
that portion of the sentence which remains, after deducting nine 
months for separate confinement.” 


The degree of remission of sentences in the case of female 
convicts is greater than in the case of men, the maximum 
being a third part of each sentence. 

According to the Act of 1857, “ Life sentences were con- 
sidered by the Secretary of State, according to the special 
circumstances of the case;” but. the general practice was to 
liberate “ lifers ” after twelve years. The Royal Commissioners 
reported on this point as follows :-— 


‘“* Sentences for life should, we think, be only passed on men guilty 
of very aggravated crimes, but when passed they ought really to 








imply that those who have incurred them shall never again be allowed 
to return to society either at home or in a colony, unless the mercy of 
the Crown should be extended to them on special grounds. After a 
certain time, if they behave well, the severity of their punishment 
might be properly relaxed, but they never ought to regain even the 
qualified freedom of the holder of a ticket of leave. 

“ Tf, however, they are to be kept in perpetual confinement, this 
punishment may be inflicted more safely and more conveniently at 
home than in acolony. Should this rule as to the enforcement of 
sentences for life be adopted, the courts before which offenders are 
tried would naturally make a distinction between the most atrocious 
criminals and those whose guilt, though aggravated, is one degree less, 
by passing sentences for life on the former only, and on the latter 
sentences for a definite though in some cases a very long term of 
years.” 


Sir George Grey now proposes, “in accordance with these 
views, to reserve all cases of this nature which may arise here- 
after for special consideration, with a view to a more rigid 
enforcement of the sentence.” 

The Penal Servitade Amendment Bill, as introduced by Sir 


George Grey, did not require the convict discharged on ticket- | 


of-leave to report himself to the police; but Mr. Hunt carried 
an amendment in the House of Commons in favour of super- 
vision over convicts enlarged on licence. When the bill went 
up to the House of Lords, the clause requiring police super- 
vision was negatived by a large majority. ‘The Commons 
demanded a conference, and in the end, rather than that the 
bill should be lost, the Lords, at the request of the Government, 
gave in. Sir George Grey, who is a quiet, easy-going man, 
preferred this to the loss of his bill, or the necessity of intro- 
ducing a new one next session. [For our own part, we say, 
better no new bill than one requiring police supervision. This 
system has worked badly in France and Germany, and many 
of the wisest and best prison reformers and social philosophers 
on the Continent are loud in its repudiation. “In France 
and Prussia,’ writes Baron Holtzendorff, “ police supervision 
is little more than a moral stigma—a predestination to a 
career of crime.” Béranger, in his “ De la Repression Pénale,” 
says:—‘ To liberated prisoners disposed to live honestly, the 
surveillance of the police is a burden which, like the chains 
they have dragged about, holds them up, at all times and 
places, as criminals, and deprives them of the means of employ- 
ment.” “To impose police supervision over a poor wretch 
struggling to find employment,” wrote Sir Joshua Jebb, “ is 
to add to his difficulties, and to throw him back into crime, 
instead of keeping him out of it.” 

There is to be some slight modification in food and a decrease 
in prisoners’ gratuities, as the result of the recommendation of 
the Royal Commission; but of these details the new bill takes 
no notice. The five years’ clause and police supervision are 
the two features of the bill, and we have no hesitation in saying 
that neither of these enactments will work well. The judges 
are not likely to be unanimous in their approval of the five 
years’ clause, which deprives them of the power of inflicting a 
sentence of penal servitude for three or four years. We find 
Judge Byles, in the Central Criminal Court, taking advantage of 
the old Act to the very last, and informing a prisoner, on whom 
he was about to pronounce a sentence of three years’ penal ser- 
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vitude, that he was fortunate in being tried before the new Act | 


came into operation. The effect of the new enactment will be 
to increase the number of prisoners in our borough and city 
gaols; for, if judges are deprived of the power of inflicting a 
sentence of three years, they will be more likely to inflict one 
for two than for five. We cannot tie up the hands of our 
judges, nor is it wise to attempt doing so. The only sure and 
effectual remedy for the evil is to assimilate the punishment in our 
convict and our borough and city prisons. Let us know exactly 
what one, or two, or five, or ten years’ imprisonment means, 
and the precise mitigation, for industry and good conduct, to 
which the several terms of imprisonment are subject. Our 
penal scale is still more complex than our monetary. 





GENTLEMEN v. LADIES. 


Tne honour or privilege of bringing an action in a law 
court for blighted feelings and broken promises of matrimony 
is usually considered to be the peculiar property of the lady. 
If a gentleman’s heart is broken, he gets little or no sympathy 
from the law. He may, indeed, bring his action, for in this 
respect the law of England leaves him as much licence as is 
enjoyed by a woman under parallel circumstances; but, in the 
event, the jury invariably laugh the masculine plaintiff out of 
court—a result so thoroughly certain that masculine plaintiffs 
seldom face the ordeal of a trial at Nisi Prius. A British jury, 
rightly or wrongly, prefers to give its sympathy to the fairer 
sex. The entire court starts on the consideration of an amatory 
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squabble with the full and fixed belief that men have no hearts 
that can be broken. A man with a broken heart in this scep- 
tical world does not excite half the pity which is the portion of 
a man with a game leg. From time immemorial, accordingly, 
a husband whose wife is unfaithful comes in for a large share 
of the ridicule of society. When the Marquis of Battleaxe 
runs away with the fair fiancée of a friend, the friend goes to 
the wall with meekness, and finds additional aggravation of 
his wrongs in the serio-comic consolations offered to him by 
his intimate acquaintances. It is probable that the feminine 
half of mankind by no means look upon the jilted lover in this 
heartless light. Whether it be that women know best the 
wickedness of the female heart, or whether the sex regards a 
rejected lover as a valuable article flung once more into the 
market, and worth cultivation and tender treatment—one 
thing is certain, that no man will have any chance of re- 
covering damages against a flirt until the happy time 
comes when he is allowed to try his case before a jury 
of young ladies. When a foreigner is tried in England, he has 
the option given him by law of having six foreigners in the 
jury-box out of the twelve. The verdicts in half the numerous 
cases of seduction and of breach of promise of marriage, which 
come daily before us, might, perhaps, be different if a similar 
plan were pursued with respect to the panel. The cruel lover 
in the Spanish romance is judged by a tribunal composed of 
stern and angry dames. No Paphian court can be considered 
adequate in which the male element exclusively predominates. 
Men are too susceptible, and too innocent; they are not up 
to the labyrinthine wiles of that agreeable sex which is as 
often the pursuer as the pursued. Let us take, for example, 
the case of Mrs. Yelverton. If the highest Court of Appeal 
had been composed of the wives of the law lords, she might 
never have had so respectable a minority of favourable 
arbiters. It seems rather hard upon Major Yelverton that he 
should be tried by his peers, and not—in part, at least—by 
Miss Theresa Longworth’s peeresses. That injured but in- 
domitable lady is said to have begun a Scotch law-suit against 
the Saturday Review. At the first blush, it is obviously 
unfair that the Saturday Reviewer should not be able to appeal 
with confidence to a jury of matrons. In criminal courts there 
is one moot question which such a jury is by law empanelled 
to determine. Whether Mrs. Yelverton is a pattern of prudence 
and womanly reserve, seems quite as fit a matter to be entrusted 
io a similarly constituted body. Without some such salutary 
alteration in the Scotch law, we can already predict the issue 
of “ Mrs. Theresa Longworth v. the Saturday Review.” Pos- 
session, says the old and admirable proverb, is nine-tenths of 
the law. Injured Beauty is generally found to be nine-tenths 
of the law also. The Scotch, in the language of Dryden, may 
not be a “gay,” but they are certainly a “gallant,” nation; 
and Theresa Longworth Yelverton will doubtless walk 
unscathed along the fiery ploughshares of Scotch jurisprudence. 
An instance of the strong feeling with which men are met 
in the law courts when they come forward to complain of being 
jilted, may be found in the history of a romantic action the 
other day at Leeds. The judge before whom the cause came 
on for trial was a Scotchman by birth, and possibly also a 
Scotchman by nature. The plaintiff was a gentleman, and his 
declaration alleged that the defendant had promised to marry 
him, but had refused when the time came to fulfil her promise. 
The licence had been obtained, the carriages ordered; the cooks 
were already at work upon the wedding breakfast ; when the 
lady, using the prerogative of her sex, changed her mind. The 
unfortunate lover got up one fine morning, and found that the 
matrimonial weathercock, instead of pointing to the balmy 
south, was pointing full north-east. The circumstances of 
the case and the age of the betrothed parties were such as to 
render a verdict for a farthing damages almost the necessary 
finale of the proceedings. But, before any of the circumstances 
had been disclosed, Mr. Justice Blackburn broke in upon the 
plaintiff’s counsel with the following singular remark :— 


“Ts this really a case which the decency and respect of public 
justice render it desirable should come into court at all? A man may 
bring an action for breach of promise of marriage; the contract is 
not an illegal one; but I never knew an action of this sort in whic 
the man recovered a shilling.” 


The correctness of the learned judge’s prophetical eye was 
established by the eveut, and it is perfectly true that a shilling 
is ordinarily the maximum of damages which a gentleman 
suing a lady for inconstancy can expect. The only question 
can be, whether Mr. Justice Blackburn ought not to have kept 
such a sage reflection to himself. So long as the action 15 
legitimate, if the plaintiff makes out his case, he has a right to 
have it left to the jury to assess the damage he has sustained ; 
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but, after such a damping remark from the Bench, going to the 
jury was a farce, and the counsel for the plaintiff might, with 
unimpeachable propriety, have insisted on withdrawing the 
record and postponing the trial till another assize, when he 
might hope for a more favourable or a less plain-spoken judge. 
The plaintiff, however, proceeded with his case, and at the end 
of the day obtained a farthing for his wounded affections, 
amidst the laughter and plaudits of the audience, and to the 
evident satisfaction of Mr. Justice Blackburn. 
said the plaintiff’s counsel, “for large damages, but I hope 
the jury will not insult the plaintiff.” 
thundered Mr. Justice Blackburn in reply. And the jury 
insulted the plaintiff accordingly, to Mr. Justice Blackburn’s 
heart’s content. 

That complete justice was in the end done to the rival 
lovers may be taken for granted. But when learned judges 
lay themselves out to try such causes in such a temper, it is 
evident that the action for breach of promise of marriage is 
likely always to be a lopsided kind of legal proceeding. 
Practically speaking, it is a cricket-match between the gentle- 
men and the ladies, in which the ladies only are allowed to 
have an innings. We may henceforward, on the authority of an 
eminent lawyer, look upon this form of action as appropriated 
entirely to the redress of feminine wrong. Viewed in this 
light, it is a form of action which has further gross inequalities. 
As a matter of fact, the lady’s story can always be told: while 
the gentleman’s mouth, by rules of law, is closed. In theory, 
indeed, the law is impartial, for it forbids both parties alike to 
tell their tale. But in a tale of courtship the lady has plenty 
of friends who can tell her story even better than she can tell 
it of herself. Her mother, her brothers, her feminine friends, 
are all ready to avenge her cause, and to prove the promise up 
to the very hilt. The masculine lover cannot legally be the 
historian of his own side of the story, and he has usually no 
historian at all. He has been living in the middle of a hostile 
camp. He cannot look for natural defenders among the lady’s 
family, who will come forward to prove a negative for him. 
The consequence is that actions for breach of promise are 
virtually (though not nominally) undefended. Nobody can say 
that this is a proper state of things. If the action is recog- 
nised at all, parties ought at least to be competent witnesses 
for themselves. In an action for seduction, the man and the 
woman can relate all that has passed between them. It is a 
ridiculous figment of old technicalities which deprives them of 
the same natural right in actions of breach of promise. Either 
the law, in justice to the male sex, should be changed, or such 
actions ought to be entirely abolished. 


THE BATTLE OF THE CARDS. 


Sine, O Muse, the wrath, the terrible wrath, not, indeed, of 
Achilles, but of the Mayor of York. Which of the goddesses 
first sowed the seeds of dissension between that civic dignicary 
and the 16th Lancers? for it must, beyond all question, have 
been a goddess. No male divinity could have stirred up such 
a tempest about such a cause. There is an old and veteran Joe 
Miller about a social philosopher, who, whenever two of his 
acquaintances fell out, was wont immediately to ask what was 
the lady’s name. It is as clear that there is an Amazonian 
warrior in the case of the Mayor as that there must have been 
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the bells were doubtless ringing, the banquets preparing, the 
crowds huzzaing in honour of the great occasion. In the 
Mayor’s cup of joy there was destined, however, to be one drop 
of gall, which, while the rest of the nectar was effervescent 
and delicious, sank like a bitter precipitate to the bottom, and 
there remained to disturb and to acidulate the whole. The 
16th Lancers left no cards. The omission was to the Mayor 
like the voice of the slave who stood behind the car of the 
victorious Roman consul, whispering to him, as the procession 
wound on towards the capitol, that even consuls must die. It 
was an affront which an Oriental would not have forgiven. 


_ Even Shimei, the son of Gera, went forth to meet King David 





a lady behind the scenes in Colonel Crawley’s case, or in any | 


other of those inexplicable hurricanes that every now and then 
sweep over the surface of regimental life. The dispute smacks 
of parasols, reticules, and bonnets. The Rape of the Lock 
itself, and the domestic disturbance to which that tragedy gave 
rise, were not more obviously a feminine affair. In the fore- 
ground, we see the angry civic champion pitted against the 
commander of the garrison. In the background, we seem to 
hear the faint rustling of flowing garments, and to be aware 
that it is Venus disguised in the Mayor's clothes against 
whom Diomede has been contending. A card is at the bottom 
of the whole; not, however, one of those cards which go in 
packs together with painted or bedizened faces. Her Majesty’s 
forces, for once in a way, have squabbled about a card that 
comes from no more dangerous vicinity than a card-case. 
difference, to determine which the Nestors of the War Office 
have been called in, arises from no graver a matter thana piece 
of pasteboard, which, by accident or design, was not left, as it 
should have been left, with Colonel Dickson’s compliments at 
the Mayor of York’s door. 

The slight dates back to a joyous and eventful moment in 
the Mayor’s life, when his soul may well have been full, and 
when a slight from the military powers became naturally 
unbearable. The Mayor of York had just been elected Mayor ; 
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in the gate. The Mayor of York, in the first hour of his 
incipient mayoralty—an hour at which he seemed to himself 
perhaps hardly mortal—noticed the injury. Doubtless some 
watchful and sensitive feminine guardian of the Mayor’s dignity 
pointed it out, and gave it an edge which it might never have 
had otherwise. The interchange of cards is, indeed, one of those 
pieces of diplomatic etiquette which no man living probably 
thoroughly understands, and which, just as heraldic wisdom is 
known only to the Heralds’-office, is mastered simply by the 
fairer sex. Man, socially speaking, is a rude and undiplomatic 
combatant: it is woman who, out of a few pieces of paste- 
board, can construct a scientific campaign according to the 
most approved principles and punctilios of social warfare. 
How to make the leaving of a card a deadly and hostile saluta- 
tion; how to return a card so as to decline all further intimacy; 
the exact intervals between visit and visit that express the 
precise degree of coldness and formality which it is desirable to 
mark—all this belongs to the mysteries of Bona Dea. Matrons 
only are admitted to familiarity with such Masonic lore. Male 
intruders may sigh in vain to become hierophants of the 
order; but no masculine student has ever penetrated intimately 
to the erudite secrets of a scientific interchange of cards. Such 
being the case, we can easily believe that Colonel Dickson and 
his officers were ignorant of the gross offence of which the 
Mayor, assisted by his feminine advisers, unhesitatingly found 
them guilty. In the pristine innocence of their hearts, they 
followed up their delinquency by another social outrage, of 
which the full import will be at once apparent to that sex into 
whose keeping is committed the temple of the social Janus— 
the gates of social war and peace. Colonel Dickson positively 
went so far as to invite the Mayor of York to a ball given by 
the 16th Lancers to the inhabitants. He has since explained 
that he did so with the best intentions, and in ignorance of the 
intricacies of the value of cards. Credat Juwdceus—or rather, in 
deference to the gender of his antagonists, let us say Credat 
Judea—what English mother of a family can possibly believe 
him? Not to callin the first instance was a slap in the face 
to the highest civic authorities of York, and to their feminine 
surroundings. Not having called, to send subsequently an 
invitation was one of those rude and barbarons proceedings of 
which, as Juvenal says, only a hobnailed soldier could be 
suspected. The Mayor was equal tothe emergency. Writing, 
we may well believe, amid the bristling of ribbons and the 
rustle of crinolines, he declined, in no meek terms, the proffered 
insult. The regimental ball came off, but one that might have 
been its brightest ornament was absent. There was revelry in 
York that night; and York’s brave sons and beautiful daughters 
had gathered there for the dance and the champagne. Bright 
eyes glistened, bright feet twinkled, and bright tresses flew ; but 
the great Mayor of York was not there. He sat at a distance 
—like Achilles in his tent—fingering his chain of office, and 
scowling, belike, at his macebearers. He sat at a distance— 
angered on account of a card! 

A social quarrel of these portentous dimensions, and issuing 
out of such an origin, was not likely to remain confined to the 
atmosphere of belles and ball-rooms. As weeks went by, the 
flame of discord fanned itself into a conflagration. No Sir 
Plume, with amber snuff-box and clouded cane, went between 
the mess-room and the mayoralty as the messenger of peace. 
Beyond all doubt, the sylphs took up the quarrel; and 
the particular sylph whose mission it is to preside over the 
card-case became, in malignity and resentment, a very gnome. 
Fire flashed daily from Belinda’s and Clorinda’s eyes as the 
spur of any officer from the devoted corps clanked past upon 
the pavement, and York soon became too hot comfortably to 
hold the Mayor, the sylphs, and the 16th Lancers all at once. 
Having been unfortunate enough to fall foul of the Mayor, the 
regiment soon found a natural antipathy springing up between 
Lamps were broken and 
constables knocked down upon one unhappy night, and the fine 
inflicted on two of the officers of the 16th, probably did not do 
much to smooth the angry sea that raged between the military 
and civil head-quarters. At last, the 16th Lancers left York. 
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On the eve of their departure, it would seem that the Mayor 
determined to show them, in a very marked manner, to the 
door. He wrote—so runs the story—to the Horse Guards to 
narrate the indignity of the omitted card and of the proffered 
ball, and to express, on behalf of the city of York, satisfaction 
at the approaching departure. The city of York do not appear, 
at this turn of the proceedings, to have sided with their Mayor 
—the pink and mirror of chivalry though he evidently is. A 
counter memorial was forwarded to the Duke of Cambridge, 
from the recorder, sheriff, nine aldermen, twenty-nine coun- 
cillors, eight magistrates, three deputy-lieutenants, the clerk of 
the peace, the city coroner, and the undersheriff, testifying the 
high esteem felt for the 16th Lancers at York, and the regret 
eaused by their withdrawal. Praised by the Under-Sheriff for 
gentility, upbraided by the Mayor for the reverse, the social 
bearing and politeness of the 16th Lancers would have long 
hung, like Mahomet’s coffin, between earth and heaven, and 
furnished the tea-tables of York with matter for genteel contro- 
versy, had it not been for the Duke of Cambridge, who deter- 
mined on deciding in person this very knotty point. He heard 
the Mayor’s complaimt; he heard Colonel Dickson’s explana- 
tion; and seems to have decided that the 16th Lancers had 
done nothing to warrant the Mayor in writing them down as a 
regiment of scamps. All decisions of his Royal Highness on 
questions of propriety and manners invariably do honour, it is 
needless to say, both to his head and heart; but few probably 
are likely to be more important in the feminine world than this 
last. It is, indeed, a leading case upon the question of cards. 
The Duke is an authority against which few tea-tables or 
drawing-rooms can lawfully cabal; and his sentence on the 
Mayor of York has all the force of a military edict on the 
subject of afternoon calls. Henceforward the question for 
military men is simple enough. Civic controversialists may 
perhaps be perplexed by the contrary opinion of so great a 
Lord Chesterfield as the Mayor of York. It is, however, 
sufficient for the 16th Lancers to have their courtesy vindi- 
cated by their head; and we have no doubt that they 
marched out of York with much spirit, to the tune of “ The 
card I left behind me.” 


MADEIRA IN LONDON. 


Our gloomiest anticipations have been at last fulfilled. The 
members of the medical profession have succumbed to the 
powerful influence of that fell disease which has already 
attacked so many classes of the community—sensation-mania. 
Literature has not yet recovered, the drama still suffers, 
natural science is just convalescent; but medicine—the profes- 
sion whose members are wont to regard themselves as the most 
liberal-minded class of society—calm, matter-of-fact, sceptical 
medicine, has fallen a victim. 

We have now before us the prospectus of a company in 
process of formation, in which it is stated that, owing to the 
recommendation of a large section of the medical faculty, it is 
proposed to erect what is termed a “ Crystal Sanatarium ” for 
the cure of consumption. The company numbers among its 
directors some very distinguished men, and at the top of the 
list we find a name of no less importance than that of Sir 
David Brewster. These facts alone are sufficient to give con- 
siderable influential weight to the undertaking ; but, in addition, 
we observe that the principle of the cure of phthisis by warm 
air is supported in very decided’ terms, in the form of a testi- 
monial to which the most eminent local physicians have 
attached their signatures, and which is appended to the 
company’s prospectus. Hence, the subject appears momentous 
from two distinct points of view ; it seems a sound speculation 
as a mere commercial undertaking, and it has also the aspect 
of being of much import as a sanitary measure. It is not our 
intention to investigate its merits as a pecuniary matter—that 
we shall leave to those more skilled in business affairs, though 
we may observe that its success must, of course, depend upon 
the results which will be brought about by it; let us, however, 
glance at the nature of the proposed cure, and then proceed to 
inquire into the relations which exist between the remedy and 
the disease. ‘ 

“ Briefly,” says the prospectus, “it is proposed to cover in 
with glass a large area of ground, and to preserve therein an 
equable temperature, similar to Madeira; to build residences 
having communication with the grounds so enclosed, and to 
lay out the interior in the most attractive form of landscape 
gardening, with the fruits and foliage suitable to a climate like 
Madeira.” ‘This looks extremely well, and is on so large a 
scale that it has almost a transatlantic appearance, and 
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ships and gigantic balloons. However, as we said before, we 
have nothing to do with the commercial bearings. A company 
whose directors’ names sound loudly in the public ears, and 
which is supported by the authority of more than fifty well-known 
medical men, proposes to cure consumption by the application 
of air heated to a temperature similar to that of Madeira. 
This is absolutely all that it proposes to do. A huge con- 
servatory is to be erected somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
London ; this is to be laid out as a landscape garden ; the air is 
to be heated to a degree above the temperature of our atmo- 
sphere ; residences are to be attached to it; and thus phthisis is 
to be driven from our climate, and consumptive patients are to 
suffer no longer. 

We can hardly credit our senses when we look down the 
formidable array of doctors’ names which the projected company’s 
prospectus exhibits in support of the hot-air cure. We ask 
ourselves, has science vanished from the land? Is medicine, 
after all that physiology has done for it, but a grossly empirical 
art at best? Is the physician of the nineteenth century to 
place his reasoning faculties in abeyance, and to pursue a crude 
system of quackery based upon very incomplete observation, 
and unwarranted by philosophical induction? ‘Then, again, 
we fancy that the entire affair is a canard or ingenious hoax, 
or perliaps the satirical device of some sensible physician who 
desires to bring quackery into contempt. But, alas! it is idle 
to try and conjure up some pleasing explanation of the circum- 
stance. The unvarnished, naked truth remains, that, in these 
days of scientific advancement, sixty leading medical men have 
been found to advocate as a remedial agent in phthisis a 
medium whose use is unjustified by the laws of physiology, and 
is far from being countenanced by the principles of pathology, 
so far as they are yet known in regard to the malady in 
question. Uncharitable, perhaps unthinking, people will not 
hesitate to say that a large number of medical men can always 
be discovered ready to attach their names to anything in the 
shape of a public circular. There are those also who would be 
ungenerous enough to insinuate that their signatures are not 
always given gratuitously, and from the desire to advance 
their profession alone. We do not belong to such a category. 
Far be it from us to imply that any such influences as those 
referred to operated in the production of that imposing list of 
doctors which is appended to the prospectus of the “ Crystal 
Sanatarium Company.” We think too highly of the profession 
to conceive for a moment that even one of those who figure in 
the series was induced by unworthy motives to attach his 
signature. ‘To what, then, shall we attribute the result? We 
pause in very horror at the contemplation of the word igno- 
rance. Must we write it down? No. We acquit the profes- 
sion of the charges of unworthy motives and ignorance, and set 
the affair down to simple thoughtlessness. 

Even now-a-days it is the custom of many members of the 
medical world to treat their patients according to a rule-of- 
thumb practice, rather than to any system of reasoning from 
symptoms to the nature of the complaint. Thus, the physician, 
when “ called in,” finds the sick man labouring under periodic 
flushings and shiverings ; he immediately concludes, “ This man 
has something agueish the matter with him. Quinine is good 
for ague; therefore I shall administer it to him.” Or he may 
visit a patient whose liver is inactive, and may at once 
administer calomel. Yet in neither case will his treatment be 
necessarily correct. In the first instance, the individual may 
really be in a state of general sthenic inflammation, in which 
case quinine might be injurious; and, in the second, the inac- 
tivity of the liver may have resulted from its congestion,—this, 





in its turn, from retardation of the blood flowing through the 


inferior vena-cava,—and this again from congestion of the 
lung, in which event it would be necessary to relieve the latter 





| organ in order to produce a really beneficial result. 





irresistibly recalls to one’s mind ideas connected with monster 


Now, these two imaginary cases illustrate in great measure 
what we have to say about the real nature of consumption, 
which we may, en passant, state, is no more the result of 
disease of the lung than the inactivity we alluded to is the 
effect of any organic derangement of the liver. ‘To use a 
popular expression, consumption may be described as a disease 
“of the blood ;” that is to say, it is a disease which arises 
from an imperfect nutrition, from an inability upon the part of 
the circulating fluid to construct the various tissues which, 
collectively, make up the organism. In order to build up any 
tissue, it is necessary to possess the plastic elements, albu- 
minous, fatty, and saline materials, in proper proportions. 
This law holds good with animals as with plants, and is 
strikingly and familiarly exemplified in the case of the latter. 
Therefore, in order to have healthy nutrition, two conditions 
must be fulfilled : the animal must be supplied with the proper 
materials in due proportions, and it must have the power of 
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introducing them into its system. If, on the one hand, the 
food be of an improper character, or, on the other, the animal 
cannot take up all of the necessary constituents, the conse- 
quence will be, faulty nutrition and imperfect development of 
tissue. Supposing, therefore, that there be a deficiency of 
certain elements in the blood, it is evident that there will be a 
surplus (relatively) of others, and that these must be stored 
away in some portion or portions of the body. When this 
happens, it sooner or later occurs that these deposits of what 
may be regarded as foreign matter give rise to inflammation, 
and afterwards to suppuration, abscesses, &c. 

Here we must digress to consider the nature of the process 
known as digestion. Three distinct classes of food are required 
by the human animal for the repair of its frame: fleshy, fatty, 
and saline or inorganic. These three are found in various 
proportions in all ordinary aliment, and, when taken into the 


mouth—masticated, insalivated, and swallowed—travel to the 
stomach. In this organ, the first, but by no means the most 


important stage, of the digestive process is carried on. The 
stomachal glands throw out a large quantity of watery matter 
strongly impregnated with acid (lactic, acetic, hydrochloric), 
and this, combined with the peculiar movements of the sac 
itself, produces the solution of the fleshy and saline matters, 
and also of the vesicles which, when fatty tissue is present, 
contain the fat. The fluid thus formed is called chyme, and is 
for the most part absorbed from the stomach, and passes into 
the blood contained in the neighbouring vessels ; the remainder, 
in company with al/ the fatty matter, passes into the duo- 
denum. In this division of the alimentary tract a new set of 
processes is set up. Into this cavity are poured the secretions 
of the liver and pancreas, two of the most important organs in 
the economy of the animal. The bile and pancreatic fluid 
operate especially on fat and starch, which are not usually 
taken up by the blood-vessels of the stomach; they render 
these substances soluble—an effect not produced on them by 
the gastric secretion—and thus admit of their being absorbed 
into the system by a peculiar series of channels connected with 
the duodenum, and known as the lacteal system. When the 
processes of digestion have been carried on as we have de- 
scribed, and the animal has been supplied with the proper food, 
nutrition goes on normally, except under very unusual cir- 
cumstances. Let us, however, suppose that the solvent power 
of the bile and pancreatic fluid becomes very much diminished ; 
in such a case, the fleshy and saline matters will be absorbed 
as usual, but the fatty matters will not; there will be an 
excess of albuminous substances in the blood, and an insuf- 
ficient quantity of fat, and the result of all this will be the 
deposition in various portions of the body of the super- 
abundant flesh-forming matter, and an unhealthy growth of 
tissue generally. Will it astonish the reader to learn that such 
a condition is that which is spoken of as the “ scrofulous 
diathesis,” or in common parlance as scrofula ? 

In this morbid state of the body, dead “formed matter” 
(tubercle) is laid down in different parts, and, if not removed, 
gives rise to severe inflammation and pus-formation. Familiar 
examples are to be found in those so-called glandular 
swellings of the neck, axilla, limbs, &c., which so frequently 
terminate in We have spoken of the deposit as 
occurring in ordinary tissues; but let it be conceived as taking 
place in the substance of the lung, and then we have, as a 
natural consequence of its irritating character, inflammation, 
cough, and suppuration, the latter being known by the nature 
of the sputa expelled during the paroxysms. 

The above, then, is the rational explanation of consumption. 
[t is essentially a disease which originates in some peculiar 
inefficiency of the digestive apparatus, which gives, as a result, 
the non-absorption of certain constituents of the food; then 
follow imperfect nutrition and deposition of useless matter 
(tubercle) ; next, irritation, inflammation, cough, and suppura- 
tion. This enables us to see why cod-liver-oil is so efficacious 
in the treatment of phthisis, because we can readily imagine 
that, being extracted from the healthy liver of one animal, it 
supplies some constituent which is wanting in that of another. 

But, the observant reader will remark, change of air has 
proved beneficial in cases of consumpticn. ‘To this we reply: 
[t is known that when a phthisical patient travels to another 
climate his health becomes visibly improved; but we must 
deny that there is any logical reason for attributing the im- 
provement to mere atmospheric alteration and change of tem- 
perature. Knowing, as we do, that the disease is dependent 
upon improper discharge of the digestive functions, and being 
also aware to what extent these latter are beneath the control 
of the mental emotions, we are forced to the conclusion that 
change of scene produces mental rest and ease, allows the 
digestive organs to do their work by preventing the operation 
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| of the mind upon them, and so, promoting appetite and absorp- 


tion, improves the condition of the body. To adopt the other 
view is to disregard all the laws of medical science, and to 
neglect the consideration of the fact that diminution of tempe- 
rature often produces (apparently) as valuable results as those 
attributed to increased warmth. 

How then can it be believed that, by simply enclosing 
hundreds of unfortunate consumptive sufferers in a monster 
green-house with a warm atmosphere, the cure of phthisis will 
be effected? In the dreary and gloomy winter of these 
climates the wretched patient will be confined beneath a 
canopy of glass—he will be cut off from all amusement, from 
everything calculated, by engaging the mind, to improve the 
condition of the digestive system: no Southern sky, no 
grand or impressive scenery, will tend to draw off his reflective 
powers from the contemplation of his unhappy condition; he 
will have no occupation, and, worse than all, he will be com- 
pelled to see around him, day by day and week by week, those 
who are being gradually struck down by that fearful malady, 
which he must assuredly feel is doing its work but too steadily 
upon his own constitution. 

These are the favourable conditions which the “ Crystal 
Sanatarium Company” offers for the alleviation of suffering 
humanity! Let us beg of its members, from motives of 
common charity, to forego their scheme and spare us the 
horrible results which must arise from such an enormous assem- 
blage of plague-stricken mortals, placed under such unpro- 
pitious circumstances. Let them consider that change of air 
means something more than change of temperature, and 
remember that Shakespeare knew enough of physiology to 
believe that change of scene is the potent influence, and not 
simply change of temperature, as they would suppose :-— 


* Haply, the seas and countries different, 
With variable objects, shall expel 
This something—settled matter in his heart ; 
Whereon his brain still beating, puts him thus 
From fashion of himself.’’ 


LORD PALMERSTON AT TIVERTON. 


“ A GoverNMENT should let well alone, and do nothing,” might 
almost be given as a summary of Lord Palmerston’s speech at 
Tiverton on Tuesday. There can be no doubt that for some years 
past this has been a popular theory with our Whig Governments, 
and no one has acted up to the theory better than Lord Palmerston. 
His industry in abstaining has been marvellous, and he takes an 
opportunity once a year of announcing from Tiverton that his plan 
is the very best plan that ever was thought of. The note has been 
repeated this year with renewed confidence, and Poland, America, 
Denmark, the British Empire, and creation generally, have been 
cited to prove the case. Starting with the broad principle, that 
no party in this country is insensible to the honour and interest of 
England, and that there is really no such thing as a “ Peace-at-any- 
price party”—an opinion which we believe to be correct—the 
Premier went on to remark that there have recently been several 
cases in which we might have embarked in war. We might have 
done so for the rescue of the Poles ; but Lord Palmerston and his 
colleagues did not think the occasion one on which they would be 
justified in calling on the people to make the necessary exertions 
and sacrifices. We might have interfered in America, either on 
the one side or the other ; but we should have failed in our object, 
and should at the same time have so embittered our relations with 
those pugnacious brethren of ours that a good understanding in 
the future would have been in the highest degree difficult. We 
might have interposed on behalf of the Danes ; and Lord Palmerston 
is sure that “ every Englishman who has a heart in his breast, and 
a feeling of justice in his mind, sympathizes with those unfortunate 
Danes, and wishes that this country could have been able to draw 
the sword successfully in their defence.” But then come in similar 
difficulties to those that meet the glance of our Premier when he 
looks towards Poland and America :— 


** Although we all know how admirable our army is on the peace 
establishment, we must acknowledge that we have no means of 
sending out a force at all equal to cope with the 300,000 or 400,000 
men whom the 30,000,000 or 40,000,000 of Germany could have 
pitted against us, and that such an attempt would only have insured a 
disgraceful discomfiture—not to the army, indeed, but to the Govern- 
ment which sent out an inferior force and expected it to cope success- 
fully with a force so vastly superior. (Cheers.) We are, as a nation, 
I trust, sufficiently strong to defy attack from any enemy. We have, 
in round numbers, 300,000 Militia and Volunteers, in addition to the 
regular army, and, as they can be immediately increased, we have 
force amply sufficient to defy attack from whatever quarter it may 
proceed. (Cheers.) We have a fleet growing every year, adapting 
itself to the modern requirements of naval warfare, and fully adequate 
for the defence of the country. Our object is defence, not aggression. 
(Cheers.) Bat this state of things does not allow this country to 
undertake vast operations beyond its confines ; calling on the nation 
to make great exertions, to make great sacrifices, both of men and 
money, in order to send out an army fit to cope with the vast esta- 
blishments maintained by other countries.” 
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Here, at any rate, we have a clear statement of the Palmer- 
stonian foreign policy. The Premier distinctly asserts that the 
Continental Powers may do what they will ; but, unless they posi- 
tively invade our territories, we shall do nothing. The present 
state of things “does not allow this country to undertake vast 
operations beyond its confines.” We thought differently ten years 
2g0, when we sent an army to the Crimea. We are now immensely 
more powerful than we were then ; yet it seems we are helpless. 
After all, Lord Palmerston was wrong in saying that the ‘‘ Peace- 
at-any-price” party does not exist. It exists in Downing-street, 
and the “any price” means a very high price indeed—for doing 
nothing. 

Of Home policy, the Premier scarcely spoke. The great glory of 
the British people, we are told, in words that are a truism and a 
falsity combined, is to do everything for themselves. We are 
assured that we shall continue to play that distinguished part in 
all succeeding time ; and Lord Palmerston will address his utmost 
energies to keeping the peace, and will go down again next year to 
Tiverton, and blow the national trumpet once more. 





THE ORGAN-GRINDERS AND MR. BASS’S ACT. 


Two or three cases have already occurred under Mr. Bass’s Act 
for the better protection of the public against the persecution of 
organ-men. One of the latest of these was heard a few days ago 
at Marlborough-street. 
an appropriate name), of the firm of Rew & Co., chemists, No. 
282, Regent-street. It appears that Mr. Rew has a next-door 
neighbour, a Mr. Sykes, who has for years engaged an Italian to 
come and play before his house every Friday evening, “at the 
time he pays his workpeople.” It is adroll idea, though suggestive 





The complainant was a Mr. Rew (rather | 


of the possession by Mr. Sykes of a certain Platonical frame of | 
mind and devotion to harmony in the relation between employers | 


and employed. Montaigne’s father used to wake his infant son every 
morning by the soft breathings of a flute, because he thought it 
disposed the mind to suavity and grace. For the like reason, Mr. 


Sykes may choose to set his weekly reckonings to music, and, for | 


aught we know, may find his account in it, in the absence of dis- 
agreeable disputes between himself and his workpeople as to the 
relative claims of capital and labour. But to Mr. Rew the strains 
of a barrel-organ appear anything but favourable to the concoction 
of prescriptions ; and, on the night in question, he told the Italian 
to go away ; on his refusing to do which, he gave him into custody. 
Thereupon the man rushed into the passage of Mr. Sykes’s house, 
and was ignominiously dragged from that retreat by two police- 
men, who locked him up. The result of the case, when brought 


before Mr. Knox, was, that the Italian was fined twenty shillings ; | 


and, added the magistrate, “I should recommend Mr. Sykes to 
pay the fine.” This was certainly but fair, and we hope the lover 
of Friday night harmony took the hint. The Italian had clearly 
committed an illegal act; but he had been led into doing so by 
Mr. Sykes, who was certainly bound to be better acquainted than 
this poor foreigner with the provisions of the new Act. 


Street music is often a great nuisance, and it is quite right that 


the public should have the power of restraining it under certain 


circumstances ; yet we cannot but observe that Mr. Babbage has 


set a certain fashion for being horrified at it, which is becoming one | 


of the little affectations of the day. Everyone now seems to think 
it fine and intellectual to be distracted, and incapable of thought 
or work, if the wandering minstrels of the street strike up a note. 
A week or two ago, a gentleman, whose arrogance of temper not 
only caused him to give an organ-man into custody illegally, but 
drew upon himself the reproof of the magistrate for insolence, said 
he was so disturbed by the objectionable playing that he could not 
collect his thoughts sufficiently to write a note to his landlord 
requesting some repairs. 
scription if the sounds of music creep in his ears :-— 


“ Soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of true ’pothecaries.”’ 


The plain fact is, that Mr. Rew does not like street organs—a 
feeling in which many people agree with him; and he has every 
right to set the law in motion to prevent their being played in his 
vicinity. But why not be content with this without making a 
parade about his inability to compound pills and potions unless 
the unpleasant sounds be hushed! Mr. Rew seems resolved to 
enter the lists as a formidable rival to Mr. Babbage. In a letter 
to the Daily News he makes the following grand suggestion, which 
he thinks will meet with “general accord ;”— 


** Musicians of tested ability on the harp, violin, flute, concertina, 
and other unobjectionable instruments should be licensed under police 
regulation, stations appointed adjacent to the crowded courts and 
.alleys where they might play daily. A box set up at these stations 
to receive public contributions would ensure ample support, and 
encourage native talent” (!) 


Who are to test the abilities of these musicians, and who are to 
judge what instruments are or are not “ objectionable,” does not 
appear. Perhaps the police band. Seriously, however, if all this 
nonsense is to be encouraged, it will soon be found that Mr. Bass’s 
Act is unworkable. The public undoubtedly required protection 
in cases of real hardship ; but if we are to be overwhelmed by the 
outcries of weak nerves and foolish heads, we are threatened with 
a fresh nuisance greater than the old. 


WILD IN WOODS. 


A sort of squalid romance is told by the Yorkshire Gazette, 
and appears to be perfectly veracious. A wild man has for some 
time been running about the woods and moors in the neighbourhood 
of Barnard Castle and Richmond, and towards the borders of 
Westmoreland. His clothing is described as consisting of nothing 
more than a fragment of an old dressing-gown, fastened about his 
waist with a cord, and a few rags clinging to his shoulders ; his 
bare feet and legs were covered with dirt; his hair and beard 
were matted and long. His appearance was, of course, wild and 
repulsive, though not characterised by ferocity ; indeed, his 
manners were quite inoffensive. Before his capture by the police, 
he would sometimes approach farm-houses, where he would thank- 
fully receive, or at least greedily devour, any food that might be 
given him, though he always refused to accept of clothes. He 
was constantly on the move, diverging, as it would seem, without 
any definite object, sometimes to the right, sometimes to the left ; 
running with extraordinary speed, leaping high into the air, and 
often looking behind him as if he feared pursuit. ‘ It is thought,” 
says the Yorkshire paper from which we derive these facts, “ that 
he must in some degree have subsisted upon such game or vermin as 
he could catch ; and he has been observed eating the garbage 
lying in the vicinity of farm-houses.” Though he seems never to 
have offered anyone the least violence, his uncouth and grim 
aspect, together with a habit of uttering screams, made him a 
terror to women and children ; and a farm labourer near Barnard 
Castle, having in the early morning come suddenly on the strange 
apparition, was so frightened that he rushed back into the house, 
and barricaded the doors and windows. 

The poor “ wild man” has at last, after a search of some weeks 
and a very smart chase, been captured by the police, and safely 
deposited in Northallerton gaol, in order that inquiries may be 
made about him. There can be no doubt that he is an escaped 
lunatic—perhaps some unfortunate creature who has been shut 
up by the cruel stupidity of relatives in a back room or out- 
house, in comparison with which the free woods and heaths were 
heaven itself. The ragged, insufficient, and makeshift clothing 
certainly looks like it, and is not suggestive of a patient from 
any asylum. The case is not without parallels; yet it comes 
startlingly in the midst of our comfortable civilization to read of 
a screaming and almost naked wild man running about the 
country, and presenting much the same appearance as that which 
Edgar in “ King Lear” assumes when he desires to be taken for a 
maniac :— 

“ My face I'll grime with filth ; 
Blanket my loins; elf all my hair in knots ; 
And with presented nakedness out-face 
The winds and persecutions of the sky. 
The country gives me proof and precedent 
Of Bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 
Strike in their numb’d and mortified bare arms 
Pins, wood n pricks, nails, sprigs of rosemary ; 
And with this horrible object, from low farms, 
Poor, pelting villages, sheep-cotes, and mills, 
Sometime with lunatic bans, sometime with prayers, 
Enforce their charity.” 


The place from which the “ wild man” escaped must be found 
out, 


THE WEATHER. 


Mr. Pearcr’s prophecies as to the advent of rain, to which we 
adverted last week, have so far come true. The clouds have at 


_ length opened, and let fall the moisture that was so sorely needed. 


| will doubtless engage the attention of men of science. 
Mr. Rew says he cannot make up a pre- | ths 





The change has been attended by some singular phenomena, which 
In the 
quaint little old town of Lewes, lying in the folds of the chalky 
Sussex downs about eight miles from the coast, the shock of an 
earthquake was felt on the night of Saturday, and, though it does 
not appear to have done any damage—not even toppling down one 
stone of the ancient Norman keep that frowns over the High- 
street—it alarmed several people, and induced an old lady to call 
for the police. At Brighton, on Sunday morning, only a few hours 
after the Lewes earthquake, a waterspout was observed about two 
miles from shore, and a tremendous storm of thunder, lightning, 
wind, rain, and hail, swept over the town. Together with these un- 
usual occurrences, a great change in the temperature has taken place. 
From something like Indian heat, we have been plunged into 
wintry cold. At Birmingham, on Monday morning, there was a 
sharp frost ; and here in London the temperature, even in the 
middle of the day, is more that of October than that of August. 
The climate of England, in the lapse of countless ages, has under- 
gone some very remarkable transformations: is it now in process 
of undergoing another / We seem of late to have had more fierce 
extremes of weather than we had formerly, and earthquakes appear 
to be coming up as one of our “institutions.” ‘lhe late drought, 
moreover, was certainly unusual. However, it has favoured and 
expedited the corn harvest, and Jupiter the Rainy must take care 
of the green crops which are now awaiting their turn. 





THE MISFORTUNES OF MR. BATEMAN, 


Ovr readers may recollect that, two or three weeks ago, Mr. 
Bateman, father of the celebrated “ Leah” of the Adelphi drama, 
was summoned before the Bow-stzeet magistrate on a charge of 
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assaulting a Mrs. Bristow, employed at the box-office of the 
theatre. Mrs. Bristow conceived that she had reason to suspect 
Mr. Bateman of carrying on an improper intimacy with her daughter 
by a former husband, and she resolved to watch. On a certain 
night, when her daughter, Miss Turner, who was also employed 
about the theatre, left, apparently to go home, about twelve o'clock, 
Mrs. Bristow pounced out, and saw the young lady going in a 
direction opposite to that of her house. Furthermore, she saw her, 
at the corner of Bedford-street, being handed into a cab by Mr. 
Bateman. With true maternal fervour, she rushed upon her child, 
and dragged her away. A scuffle ensued, and, as Mrs. Bristow 
alleges, she was kicked on the leg by Mr. Bateman. Before the 
magistrate some painful discussions took place. Mrs. Bristow 
impeached her own daughter's character ; the young lady and Mr. 
Bateman solemnly asserted their innocence. Miss Turner wished 
to go on the stage, and had taken Mr. Bateman as her confidential 
adviser ; and it was to consult with him on the subject—at twelve 
o'clock at night—that she got into the cab. The case was sent to 
the Middlesex Sessions, and on Monday a letter from Mr. Bateman 
was read, again asseverating his innocence of the charge brought 
against him, and saying that, if he accidentally touched Mrs. 
Bristow during the fracas, he has no hesitation in expressing his 
regret. Hereupon, Mrs. Bristow retired from the prosecution, and 
the case came to a conclusion. We congratulate all parties that 
they have settled their differences, and we are sure that Mr. 
Bateman will be more careful in future how he advises young 
ladies on their theatrical careers under circumstances which might 
not unnaturally be mistaken. He has doubtless been a good deal 
annoyed ; but then he was certainly very thoughtless. __ 


FataL CATASTROPHE ON Mont Branc,—A letter from Bile says:— 
* A sad accident has just augmented the number of those who have 
fallen victims to the glaciers and snows of our mountains. The fol- 
lowing is the story in all its cruel simplicity :—Ambrose Conttet, a 
young porter of 21, who had accompanied the ascent of Count Schcen- 
kirchen, was coming down with the party, and was jovously preceding 
the guides, happy and prond of his first ascent of Mont Rlanc. He 
was placing his foot upon a bridge of snow, which concealed a broad 
crevasse, when his companion, who was following him at the distance 
of a few yards, bade him beware of the snow, because, having already 
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been warmed by the first rays of the sur, it was perhaps not sufficiently | 


solid to bear his weight. Couttet, disregarding the advice of his more 
experienced comrade, advanced another step, and the next moment dis- 
appeared, leaving merely a hole the size of his body. The witnesses of 
the accident, on reaching Chamouni, gave the alarm, and fifteen guides 
immediately set out totry and at least recover the body of their unfor- 
tunate companion. Michael Payot,a guide, 24 years of age, prompted by 
admirable self-devotion, had himself let down by two cords fastened to 
a strong leather girdle ronnd his waist, taking with him a third rope 
to attach to the corpse, if he should be able to discover it. Ail hope 
of finding the young man alive had of course vanished, twenty-two 
hours having elapsed since the occurrence of the accident. Payot 
descended into the abyss about eighty feet. From that point he got 
down with ease to a depth at least equally great, and then he observed 
with horror the declivity of the crevasse which sloped towards the 
bottom. By this time he began to suffer from the rarefaction of the 
air, and still more from the pressure of the leather girdle upon his 
breast. Being no longer able to make his comrades hear, he violently 
shook the third cord, the signal agreed upon as an intimation of his 
wish to be drawn up, and he reached the surface in a fainting 
condition.” 


Firinc at A Train.—Mr. Ingham, of the Hammersmith Police- 
court, has just committed John Foy and John Halifax, two boys, for 
trial at the next Middlesex Sessions, on a charge of unlawfully dis- 
charging a loaded gun at a train. It appears these two lads were seen 
standing together on the embankment near the Shepherd’s Bush 
junction of the Hammersmith and City Railway. 


passed the spot where the boys were, the engine-driver, the gnard, his 
assistant, and a lady passenger, heard the report of a gun, and fancied 
that something struck one of the carriages. Upon examination, a mark 
was found abont six inches below the window through which the lady 
had been looking when she saw the culprits. When taken into enstody 
by the police, six percussion-caps were found on Halifax; but both boys 
denied having had a gun. ‘Two other witnesses were examined, who 
proved seeing the prisoners in a brickfield adjoining the railway, and 
that Halifax carried a gun. Foy said there was only a little powder 
inthe gun, and a cap, and that, while he held the gun, the other 
prisoner pulled the trigger. After hearing the evidence, and refusing 
to inflict a fine, the magistrate thought it was proper, having regard 
to great public interests, that the case should be disposed of by 
another tribunal. We quite agree with Mr. Ingham, and hope the 
example thus set will prove a warning to the many idle boys who are 
in the habit of throwing stones at trains, and otherwise endangering 
the lives of those who travel in them. 


Newspapers BY Ratnway. —.The Caledonian Railway has just 
adopted aplan for the transmission of single copies of newspapers by 
rail which is likely to prove of great use to newspaper readers on that 
line and the localities it traverses. The system is simply an issue of 
farthing stamps, prepared after the fashion of postage stamps; perfo- 
rated and gummed like these, they are sold in sheets containing a 
dozen, the price of the sheet being of course threepence. The stamp 

ars the impress “ Caledonian Railway. No. [say] 2,585. For one 
newspaper only. To be called for by consignee at the station on the 
Caledonian Railway to which it is addressed.” To all subscribers who 
can conveniently send for their newspapers at any station on the Cale- 
donian line, we are enabled by this system to transmit the paper by 


Foy was holding a | 
gun, which was pointed towards the train. As soon as the engine had | 











the first morning train at a cost of one farthing per day for carriage— 
that is, at a fourth of the cost of postage. Besides residents on the 
line, gentlemen in business who may desire to read the paper in the 
train on their way to town in the morning may thus arrange to have 
it waiting them at the station from which they start. It is to be hoped 
that other lines will not be slow in following the Caledonian in the 
adoption of this simple and convenient plan.—Scotsman. 


Tue Heattn or Lonpon.—The mortality in London has been much 
lower in the last two weeks than it was towards the end of July, and 
in the early part of the present month. The total number of deaths 
in the week that ended last Saturday was1,451. The deaths of young 
persons (viz., under twenty years) have declined from 981 in the first 
week of August, to 824 last week. The fall of the ‘temperature has 
checked the high rate of mortality ; the mean temperature of the last 
three weeks having been 65°0°, 642°, and 59°6°, successively. The 
average number of deaths in the thirty-third week of the ten years 
1854-63 is, with a correction for increase of population, 1,364. There 
is an excess of 87 in the actual return over the number estimated for 
the third week of August. In the two previous weeks the deaths 
from diarrhoea were 286 and 228; and last week they were 242. Of 
these last 211 were amongst children. There were also 13 cases 
returned in the week as cholera; all or most of them probably the 
common summer cholera. Last week, the births of 1,048 boys and 
903 girls, in all 1,951 children, were registered in London. In the ten 
corresponding weeks of the years 1854-63, the average number 
(corrected) was 1,8419.— Weekly Return of the Registrar-General. 


Tue Murper or Mr. Brices.—The adjourned inquest into the 
death of Mr. Briggs, who was murdered on the North London Railway 
on the 9th ult., was resumed on Monday, and again adjourned to 
Thursday, the 8th of September, as the Victoria, in which Miiller 
sailed, was expected to take from thirty to thirty-eight days on her 
passage out, so that the suspected criminal and the officers are not 
likely to be back before the 5th. The witnesses on Monday were the 
assistant to Mr. Annis, the pawnbroker to whom Miiller pledged the 
chain on the 12th of July; Repsch, the journeyman tailor to whom 
Miiller was known; the wife of Repsch; and the pilot who brought 
ashore from the Victoria the letter in which Miiller spoke of his 
intended destination, and mentioned the ship in which he was sailing. 
The evidence contained nothing of importance, except as confirming 
what was previously known. The pilot, on being shown the photo- 
graph of Miiller, said he did not identify it as that of the foreigner 
who gave him the letter on board ship. The features, he said, were 
somewhat alike, but he could not recognize the eyes. 


Aw Accipent has occurred on the London and North-Western 
Railway. A truck, with eleven workmen on it,in passing through the 
Waterloo tunnel, came into collision with a goods waggon that had 
been left standing there without any light to indicate its presence. 
All the men were thrown off and considerably hurt—some so much as 
to be in a condition of great danger. This is one of those many 
railway accidents which arise from sheer carelessness, and which 
never ought to happen at all. An investigation should take place, to 
ascertain who are the responsible parties. 


A Covup.e or Cats.—The Lewiston (Maine) Journal says there are 
a couple of spinsters in Green—monomaniacs in their way—who have 
been trying to see how many cats could be multiplied from one pair. 
They began with one pair when the rebellion broke out, and as the 
kittens have grown and multiplied, their number now reaches to the 
alarming sum of 440 cats and kittens. 


A Fresu YeEtverton Comprication.—The following extraordinary 
intelligence appears in an Irish journal :—‘ On dit, that Mrs. Yelver- 
ton (née Mrs. Forbes) is about to commence an action for a judicial 
separation.” 

Tur Wetsu Erstepropp for the present year was opened at Llan- 
dudno on Tuesday. 

Joun ALLEN, the man who was recently tried for the murder of his 
wife, and condemned to death, has been respited by Sir George Grey 
‘‘ during Her Majesty's pleasure.” This act of the Home Secretary 
appears to have been spontaneous, or nearly so, and to have been 
prompted by a consideration of the great provocation the man had 
received in the open unfaithfalness of his wife, and in her taunting 
him with his disgrace, When Allen was informed of the respite, he 
fainted away. 

Tue Czar has ordered a reduction of his army. Soldiers belonging 
to the Guards, and some other regiments, whose period of service 
expires on the 1st of January, 1865, will be absolutely discharged. 


A Sratue or Rossini was inaugurated at Pesaro (his native town) 
on Sunday, in presence of a very large number of spectators, who 
exhibited true southern enthusiasm. Two of the Ministers—Peruzzi 
and Manna—were present. 

A woman has committed suicide on the Great Northern Railway at 
Bell Bar, Hertfordshire, a village about two miles on the London side 
of Hatfield. She wae the wife of a baker, and appears to have had 
delirium tremens from repeated intoxication. Placing herself on the 
metals, she was dashed on to the embankment by an express train, 
and of course killed on the spot. 


Mr. W. F. WynpuaM is again working a coach—this time not as 
proprietor, but as paid driver! He is said to be well up to his work, 
and to look fat and jolly. 

Tue Portrucuese PLENIPOTENTIARIES in the East have been unable 
to obtain the ratification of their treaty with the Chinese Government. 


Wootmer Forest, in the neighbourhood of Farnham, has been on 
fire for nearly a week. The conflagration was of immense magnitude, 
and a body of soldiers was sent out from Aldershot, to limit the range 
of the flames by digging deep and broad trenches, beyond which the 
mischief could not travel. The fire, however, continued to rage for 
several days, and the destruction of Government property in the trees 
is very large. 
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A sHock of an earthquake was felt on Saturday night at Lewes, 


Sussex. It commenced at 27 minutes past 1, and lasted about 10 or 
12 seconds. All the usual effects were experienced—the undulatory 


motion, the rumbling, the rocking of articles of furniture, the jingling 
of glasses and ringing of bells, &c. The sky was clear at the time, 
and the air perfectly still. 

Mr. Stone, the eminent surgeon, died at his residence in Grosvenor- 
street, Grosvenor-square, at an early hour on Sunday morning, after 
a short illness, in the seventieth year of his age. 


Aw Insurrection has broken out in the province of Oran, Algeria. 
The French military authorities have taken energetic measures of 
repression ; but several tribes are concerned in the movement, and a 
good many acts of incendiarism, assassination, and pillage, have been 
committed. 


Mr. Paut Beprorp has made his appearance in a new part—that 
of a veritable bankrupt. The proceedings as yet are only formal ; 
so that we are uninformed as to the causes of his misfortune. 

Str Cuartes Justin Macarruy, late Governor of Ceylon, has died 
at Spa, of a disease contracted in the Oriental island with which he 
was for some time connected. 


CHURCH. 


—_———- 


THE BISHOP OF OXFORD'S ORTHODOXY. 


As we expected, the Bishop of Oxford’s heterodoxy turns out to 
be orthodoxy. The accounts which were circulated about the un- 
soundness of his views on Inspiration are now proved to have been 
unfounded. The “ Oxfordshire Rector,” whose letter to the Record 
gave the first impulse to the false imputation, looks very small indeed 
now, as one who writes hastily and under the influence of a first im- 
pression. Other clergymen who were present at the Congress have 
come forward in defence of the Bishop, and stated that his words 
left a very different impression on their minds. And now, to crown 
all, there is letter from Dr. Wilberforce himself containing a state- 
ment of his views, which leaves no room for further doubt in the 
matter. Ourreaders will remember that the Bishop spoke of a** human 
element” in Scripture, and that he attributed the anomalies which 
are to be found in Holy Writ to “indirect revelation,” which left 
the sacred writers free to express the Divine messages in their 
own language ; also, that he stated that these messages were not 
“verbally transmitted.” It was perhaps natural that observations so 
worded should at first have startled the clergy, and have been very 
generally misunderstood, though they scarcely required the explana- 
tion which now has been afforded. 

The Bishop’s letter, to which we refer, was written in reply to 
one from the Rey. Alfred Christopher, Rector of St. Aldate’s, 
Oxford, in which that clergyman had directed his lordship’s atten- 
tion to the current newspaper paragraphs relative to his opinions. 
These paragraphs Dr. Wilberforce summarily disposes of by a 
simple negative—“I said nothing of the sort attributed to me in 
these extracts.” Nothing can be more decisive as a proof that his 
lordship’s views have been misapprehended. He adds—* Perhaps 
the subject was too abstruse to be treated so briefly, and this has 
led to misapprehension.” The Bishop then proceeds to explain 
what his real views are. His belief, he says, is, that the whole Bible 
is the Word of God, and that we cannot pick and choose amidst 
its contents. It is not very clear from his words whether he 
adopts the theory of verbal inspiration or not ; but he says that 
this view of Scripture, “ the only orthodox view,” is encompassed 
with many difficulties by what is called the theory of “ verbal in- 
spiration.” These difficulties may, however, in his opinion, be 

reatly lessened by remembering the distinction between direct and 
andirect revelation. In the former case the use of the human agent 
was purely mechanical—(1) “ God either wrote words on the first 
table, or (2) dictated them on the second, or (3) committed them 
to prophets simply to repeat, or (4) spake through the prophets 
in rhapsody.” In all these cases the words of Scripture are accu- 
rately recorded and verbally inspired. No difficulties or anomalies 
can exist as regards them. It is otherwise in the case of “ indirect 
revelation.” Here God possessed the human instrument with “a 
complete knowledge of the revelation, but left it to him to express 
it according to the natural use of his faculties.” It is at this point 
in Dr. Wilberforce’s theory that the “ human element” enters, from 
which results that want of accurate “verbal transmission” in 
the message, which excited so much alarm at the Congress. 
The apprehension was natural, for it is evident that an opening 





would be made for the introduction of error into the Bible, if | 


this human element were left to itself to act free of all Divine 
control. For this difficulty, however, Dr. Wilberforce has pro- 
vided in his theory by showing that, though the expression 
of the message was left to the human faculties of the writer, he 
still wrote under the superintending care of the Holy Ghost— 
“under the suggestion and guardianship of His special presence.” 
This single additional circumstance makes all the difference betweett 
the sound and the unsound doctrine. This is the particular point 
on which the Bishop of Oxford has been misunderstood. The 
“human element” referred to, though it existed, cannot have 
introduced error into the Bible, for it was controlled for good ; and 
the Bible, therefore, still remains for us, what it ever was, the 
Inspired Word of God. It 1s a cause of gratulation to the Church 
thus to find that Dr. Wilberforce, as yet, at least shows no inclina- 
tion to desert to the ranks of the enemy, and that he is very far 
indeed from the slippery incline, leading to no one can tell what 





kind of religion, at the bottom of which Dr. Colenso and his 
friends are so uncomfortably and perplexingly landed. 





DR. BRADY ON THE IRISH CHURCH. 


Tue Rey. Dr. Brady, whose sermon on the Irish Church has so 
startled the Protestant world, must be indeed a rara avis among 
Irish parsons. It is but rarely that a clergyman could be found 
to give his Mother Church so treacherous a kick over to Pope and 
Popery. The phenomenon, in truth, requires an almost incon- 
ceivable intensity of inborn or acquired radicalism to account for 
it, if it can be explained on any supposition. What makes the 
matter worse is, that this nephew and pet of the Irish Lord 
Chancellor, who has fattened on the luxuriant abundance of several 
Irish parsonages in succession, gives this deadly stab to his Church 
just as he is on the eve of leaving Ireland to become an English 
incumbent. It would be premature to divine what particular 
form of development Dr. Brady will be spontaneously generated 
into as the minister of Holy Trinity Church at Ryde; but we 
should say that the Liberation Society is the natural harbour-in 
which his restless soul will find both occupation and rest. It is 
not, however, with the future of Dr. Brady we are here con- 
cerned ; it is with his sermon. The story has gone the rounds of 
the newspapers, and it is here barely necessary to refer to it. It 
seems that on Sunday, the 7th inst., it was the Rev. Maziere 

3rady’s turn to preach, as one of the Lord Lieutenant's chaplains, 
in the Castle chapel of Dublin. There were present His Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant, the Marquis of Lansdowne, and a full Vice- 
regal Court. The text was taken from the episode of Ananias 
and Sapphira, and the burthen of the discourse was “‘ lying against 
God.” Of this “ lying against the Holy Ghost” Dr. Brady accused 
the English nation of having been guilty, during the last three 
centuries, in its dealings with the Church. “ A great robbery,” he 
said, “ had been committed upon the occasion of the Reforma- 
tion ;” and this sacrilege, in his opinion, had even gone to so 
great an extent that “‘ the possessions of the Church had been 
usurped by a minority to the exclusion of the majority.” “ The 
guilt of Ananias and Sapphira was incurred so long as the claims 
of the Sister Church were ignored, and it was denied that Roman 
Catholics were entitled to an Establishment with their fall pro- 
portion of the common property of the Church.” Well might the 
Dublin newspapers say— This is not language the Churchmen of 
Dublin are accustomed to hear from the pulpit.” A correspondent 
writing to the Dublin Daily Express says, “ I was sitting in the 
gallery, and remarked the consternation and surprise created as 
each fresh sentiment was delivered.” We should be sorry to utter 
a single undeserved word which could excite a prejudice against 
Dr. Brady, particularly so as he is about becoming an English 
incumbent ; but it is scarcely possible that his words can have been 
misapprehended, or misrepresented. If they have not, his name 
will deserve, as the Daily Express says, “‘ to be branded as that 
of a Lundy in the Church.” In any case, he has had ample time, 
within the three weeks which have elapsed since the delivery of 
his sermon, to correct any false impressions as to his words or his 
meaning which may exist in the public mind. That he has not 
done so up to the present may be taken as a proof that the facts 
are as have been established on the testimony of so many 
witnesses. 

3ut, assuming the facts to be as they appear on the evidence, 
how are we to account for the extraordinary ecclesiastical pheno- 
menon presented in them? The Rev. Maziere Brady has lately 
written a book on the Ecclesiastical Records of the County and 
Diocese of Cork. It is by no means unlikely that, in his search 
through the time-worn and dusty records of the past, his mind 
has become so permeated with antiquated notions that he has con- 
ceived and given birth to this*strange compound of medizvalism 
and modern radicalism. Anyhow, he chose an ill time and an 
unfitting place first to exhibit such a monstrum informe to public 
gaze. The pulpit is not the place in which a clergyman should 
venture to ventilate his political ideas. It was still more unbe- 
coming to do so in the pulpit of the Castle chapel, where, in virtue 
of his character as a Viceregal chaplain, he, more or less, com- 
promised the Lord-Lieutenant in his opinions. But in worse taste 
still was his preaching such a sermon on the eve of his departure 
from the Emerald Isle. We can well understand a man boldly 
ventilating his opinions, and standing up in defence of them in the 
presence of his brethren ; there is courage and manliness in such 
a course. We fearthat Dr. Brady’s having chosen the unfortunate 
moment of his separation from his Irish clerical brethren to teach 
them what they should do with Irish Church revenue will neither 
gain him respect in his new sphere of duty, nor leave an agreeable 
memory of his name in the old. If he fails to publish his sermon, 
and give some reasonable account of his conduct, which will satisfy 
the Protestant public mind, he will not only carry with him the 
name of a Lundy, but also the character of a divine of great bold- 
ness, but little bravery. 


THE ANGLICAN BENEDICTINES AT HOME. 


Last Monday week, the Festival of the Assumption was @ high 
day for the Benedicts of Norwich. Brother Ignatius was m his 
glory, for Norwich has not seen such a day since the good old 
times when monasteries, monks, and friars swayed its destimes- 
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The Norwich Argus gives a glowing account of the magnificent 
spectacle, to see which the crowds crammed the chapel, court-yard, 
and passages to suffocation. The ceremonial commenced on Sunday 
night with vespers. At seven o'clock the convent bell ceased to 
toll. Soon the sound of sweet chanting was heard in the distance, 
and a solemn procession was seen emerging from the cloisters. 
There were monks bearing bright crucifixes and enormous candles, 
acolyths bearing the banners of St. Ignatius and St. Dunstan ; 
young ladies carrying banners of the Virgin, one in particular with 
a gorgeous white satin banner of the Virgin rising on clouds of 
silver to heaven. And then lastly came Brother Ignatius himself, 
gorgeously clad in vestments of cloth of gold, which outshone, longo 
intervallo, the tiny splendour of Belgravia and Rotten-row, which 
he so lately condemned. Words fail to describe the magnificence 
of the scene. Before the eyes it was one mosaic of candles, cruci- 
fixes, monks, virgins, flowers, draperies, banners, sashes, tippets, 
skull-caps, censors, and clouds of incense mingling throughout in 
its ascent to heaven. After vespers there was of course a sermon 
by Brother Ignatius about Mary. That being over, the procession 
re-formed ; a lighted taper of wax was offered to each person, and 
then came a scene which the Argus describes as follows :— 

“The extraordinary appearance of the innumerable lights, the 
waving banners glittering in the rising moonlight, the soft chant- 
ing, the white veils of the girls, the crimson robes of the boys, the 
rapt attention of the dense crowds, who seemed perfectly amazed, 
the complete circle of light round the garden and courtyard (for 


indeed a strange and fairy-like scene. Everyone seemed delighted. 





As the procession began to re-enter the chapel, the choir burst | 


forth in a well-known chant, which was taken up by several in the 
crowd—‘ Mary is taken up into heaven. Alleluia! Let the 
angels rejoice. Alleluia!’ ” 

The above will be sufficient to give our readers an idea of the 
doings of this confraternity, of which a would-be clergyman of the 
Church of England, who is sometimes permitted to preach in 
our national churches, is the superior. The real festival on the 
day following was not inferior in all this kind of mummery and 
mock grandeur. The great feature of the day was the elevation 
of the host, which was performed by this priest and his gorgeously- 
attired assistants, amidst shouts of singing, drums rolling, organ 
pealing, bells ringing, censers swinging, and the acolyths and choir 
lying prostrate on their faces. 


To all this, we may add, as the | 


crowning piece of the performance, that a large number of persons | 


went from the monastery in the morning so St. Laurence’s church, 


where Mr. Hillyard received them, service was held, Brother | 


Ignatius played the organ, and thirty persons received the Sacra- 
ment. No comment of ours is needed on this silly display, 
which speaks volumes of itself. To what is the Church of 
England to come if these things are longer allowed within her 
pale? Brother Ignatius is without that pale, and may do what he 
likes ; but what shall we say to those who are identifying them- 
selves with him and encouraging him, by every means in their 
power, in these ridiculous practices ! 





THE WESLEYANS AT A STAND-STILL. 


Tue leaders of the Methodist community are in a state of serious 
alarm at an unpleasant fact which has been revealed in the Brad- 
ford Conference. There is a falling off in the number of its mem- 
bers. The spiritual progress appears to be stayed at the very 
moment when material prosperity is the greatest. ‘“ Never,” says 
the Patriot, “ has so much money rolled into the Methodist coffers ; 
never have so many new and beautiful chapels been built ; never 
have so many candidates been pressing into the ministry.” And 
yet it seems there is no increase in number of membership ; there 


is rather a decrease, though very small, of 76 in 330,000. The 
matter has, of course, engaged the attention of Conference. The 


President is inclined to think that the present apathy is owing to 
the spirituality of the clerical agents not being up to the proper 
mark. The Rev. W. Arthur fears that the system is tending to 
become too ecclesiastical, and that the practice of reading, instead of 
preaching sermons, may in some degree account for the falling off. 
We would suggest these questions :—Is Methodism,. in point of 
erudition, keeping progress with the age? and, as to religious 
liberty, is it true that too tight a rein is held at head-quarters over 
the congregations of the provinces ? 








Tue Largest Romish Mrractz.—The Bishop of Limoges has ad- 
dressed a circular letter to the ecclesiastics of his diocese on the subject 
of the late fire, assigning to the procession of the clergy with the relic 
of St. Martial the termination of the conflagration. The population, 
he says, were praying fervently in the church of St. Michael, when 
Several persons reminded the priests in attendance, that in 1789 a 
similar disaster Was miraculously put an end to by the protection of 
St. Martial, St. Aurelian, and Ste. Agatha, after their relics had been 
carried about with great pomp. Excited by such a glorious example, 
he (the right rev. bishop) could not refuse to try a similar proceeding, 
and he had the satisfaction, as the long religious cortége advanced, to 
‘nd that the high wind subsided, that the fire-engines arrived from 
the neighbouring towns, and that the intensity of the flames visibly 
diminished ; in addition, no life was lost. For such mercies the letter 
recommends humble prayers and thanksgiving. 


Tae Inmacutats Concrrrion.—A magnificent tableau vivant, repre- 
senting the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, was lately exhi- 








bited at a convent in Montreal, in Canada. The Virgin was personated 
by a handsome young American woman, a convert from Protestantism, 
who had been sent to the convent to learn French, and to receive 
generally an ornamental education. She appeared in the well-known 
attitude of the famous picture on the subject, and around and beneath 
her feet were numerous angels selected from amongst the prettiest 
girls of the convent-seminary. 


Tur New Mortara Case.—It is stated by the Daily Ewpress of 
Dublin that the Emperor Napoleon is resolved not to allow this last 
outrage on the Jewish child, Coen, to pass off with the same impunity 
as that of which the Mortara family was the victim. The strongest 
remonstrances have already been made by the French Minister at 
Rome, and it has been already intimated that France will not suffer 
abuses which shock humanity to be perpetrated in a capital occupied 
by her army. It is said that, if friendly remonstrance prove unavailing, 
an ultimatum will be presented to Cardinal Antonelli which it would 
be prudent not to disregard. 


Mr. Spurcron 1n Demanp.—The following, taken from the 
Melbourne correspondent of the Times, must be a hoax:—* Our 
Barnums, I am credibly informed, have been treating with the Rev. 
Mr. Spurgeon and with Tom Sayers, either of whom, it is confidently 
believed, would extensively draw here. Without attempting any 
elaborate comparison between these two gentlemen after the manner 
of Plutarch, I may hazard an opinion that the preacher would prove 
a more profitable article than the pugilist. The one would take 
money from both sexes, an advantage the other could scarcely 


, | command.” 
the procession coiled serpent-like round the whole premises), was | 


What THe Frenen are Tavucut To BEeLieve or PROTESTANT 
Ministers.—The following is given in the Revue des Deu» Mondes for 
April last, in a note on a very sensible article on Madagascar :—*“ The 
Reverend Ellis, the English Methodist, indulges in the most burlesque 
rambles in his sermons, and always for the purpose of making a party 
against us (the French). ‘My good friends,’ said he lately to his 


| Madagascan hearers, ‘ properly speaking, there are only two religions 





—the English and the French. But, you will say, which is the best ? 
The English one—and for a very simple reason—because Jesus Christ 
was born in England. There He lived, there He preached, and founded 
His Church. Many times the French wanted to get Him among them ; 
but He never would go to Paris, preferring to stop in London. Now 
you know why onr religion is the best.’ ”»—Revue, p. 999. 


General Lee at Cuvrcn.—A letter from an English gentleman 
at Richmond in the Herald says, in reference to General Lee :—‘ A 
greater instance of human confidence in man was never known. But 
return with me for a moment to the city, and step with me into this 
House of God, and listen to that full, earnest, impassioned voice, 
raised in prayer to the great Ruler of the Universe, the Prince of 
Peace, the God of Battles, and you will have discerned the true source 
and reason of this calm confidence which has taken possession of every 
heart in this brave, devoted city. To the all-powerful, compassionate 
Jehovah have this people trusted the righteousness of their cause, and 
while straining every nerve, and being blessed in the possession of so 
skilful and wise a general, to Him, and to Him alone, do they look for 
final deliverance and victory.” 


Mormonism IN ScotLanp.—The Land of Cakes is promising a fair 
field for ‘‘the thing called Mormonism.’ On Sunday week a great 
meeting was held in Glasgow, which was addressed by Mr. Brigham 
Young, Jun., and his adviser, Mr. Daniel Wells. It was stated that 
there were in the Mormon community in Scotland 67 elders, 30 priests, 
36 leaders, and 16 deacons. Eighty-six had been shipped to the new 
World, where we sincerely hope the whole flock will follow them. In 
the afternoon meeting the following resolution was put and unani- 
mously adopted :—“ That we sustain Brigham Young, prophet, seer, 
and revelator, as president of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints throughout the world; that we sustain and recognise 
Heber C. Kimball and Daniel H. Wells as his first and second coun- 
sellors ; that we sustain the twelve apostles with Orson Hyde as their 
president ; Daniel H. Wells and Brigham Young, Jun., as presidents 
of the European missions of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints; Hansom Walker as president of the Scottish district ; 
and John B. Hood as president of the Glasgow conference.” 


A Russtan Sarnt.—The Greek Church, in its way, is scarcely less 
superstitious than the Church of Rome. Take St. Tykhon, of 
Zadonsk, for instance, a bishop, who died in 1783, and was canonized 
in 1861. His body, says the Russian legend, was discovered in 1846 
in a state of perfect preservation, as were also his episcopal robes. 
After due examination of his character and of the miracles wrought 
at his tomb, his body was removed on the 12th of August to a cathe- 
dral, and was aftewards visited by 250,000 pilgrims, many of whom 
were cured of diseases of all sorts. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Hintyarp anp Sr. Lawrence.—A grand ceremonial 
was celebrated in the Church of St. Lawrence, in Norwich, by the 
Rev. Mr. Hillyard, on the late festival day of his patron saint. ‘There 
were two services, one in the morning, and the other in the evening. 
In the evening the Church was filled with a very mixed assemblage, 
most of whom were evidently drawn thither by curivsity. From the 
north porch issued a procession of twelve individuals, four of them 
Benedictines from the monastery on Elm-hill, singing a Gregorian 
chant, and carrying banners of St. Lawrence and the blessed Virgin. 
The church was adorned with a profusion of candles and miniature 
crosses, and a perfect sea of evergreens and flowers, besides one huge 
cross made of evergreens. Mr. Hillyard preached, and, of course, 
alluded to St. Lawrence and to his holding a place in the Church 
Calendar. After the sermon there were more processions down the 
centre aisle, up the north aisle, down the south aisle, along the west 
end, and so finally out of the church, where hundreds of people were 
congregated, who received the processionists, particularly the Rev. 
Mr. Ousley, whose dress marked him out for notice, with well- 
sustained yelling and hooting. 
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A Lavy Preacuer Finep.—The Caermarthen Journal gives an 
account of some police proceedings in Swansea against a Mrs. Col. 
Bell, who has attracted much attention in that town by her zeal in 
open air preaching, and selling copies of the Scriptures. A few weeks 
ago Mrs. Bell was summoned for causing obstructions in the streets 
and fined 6s. 6d. costs. On Monday last she was again summoned for 
a similar offence ; and, though several respectable civilians swore that 
there had been no obstruction, the magistrates considered the charge 
proved, and Mrs. Bell was fined 20s., with the alternative of fourteen 
days imprisonment. The lady, with true Evangelical zeal, refused 
payment, and was preparing to face prison and torture for Christ’s 
sake, when a gentleman in court paid the fine, and Mrs. Bell was 
liberated. With true Christian charity she presented the constable 
who had brought the charge against her with the gift of a Bible. 


CLERICAL Barristers.—The Benchers of the Inner Temple have 
been shockingly disgusted at the late discovery of a trick which had 
been played on them by a clergyman, who had managed by their 
help to be called to the Bar. It is known that the great principle of 
the clerical profession, ‘‘ Once a priest a priest for ever,” prevents a 
clergyman from legally following any secular occupation. The clerical 
barrister, whose name is not given, it seems, had properly and in due 
form gone through all the preliminary forms of eating dinners, and 
attending lectures, at the same time divesting himself in exteriors of 
all marks of his sacerdotal profession. The great difficulty was, 
however, the getting of two Benchers to propose him. By adroit 
management this obstacle was eventually surmounted, and his 
Reverence’s ambition fully gratified. The cat has, however, got out 
of the bag, and it turns out that Mr. Parson cannot legally practise, 
and is doomed, after all his trouble, to be a brief and a briefless 
barrister. 


OxrorpD DeciaratTion IN AUsTRALIA.—This declaration has now 
reached Australia, and is exciting in the churches of that colony the 
interest which might .be expected. A document, framed after the 
Oxford model, has been issued and circulated by seven of the Austra- 
lian clergy, and is now in course of general subscription. We may, 





therefore, look forward to the testimony of the Australian clergy being | 


soon added to those which have been already received as to the faith- 
fulness of the Anglican Church throughout the world to the two great 
doctrines set forth in that Declaration. 


An INCUMBENT AND uIs CuurcH Ivy.—A curious coincidence 


between the period of the incumbency of a clergyman and the life of | 


a church ivy has been lately noticed. The Rev. T. Clark was the 
first and late incumbent of Christ’s Church, Preston. Soon after his 
appointment he planted an ivy between the towers of his church, 
which has, during the last quarter of a century, so grown and 
flourished that the shears of the gardener were frequently required to 
prevent it spreading over the roof. On Sunday evening last the 
incumbent preached his farewell sermon; and immediately afcer 


service all the ivy in front of the church fell down suddenly, owing, | “ated a eo oe de 
| property, which is on the once famous “ York Circuit. 


it is supposed, to the rain which had fallen, and thus denuded the 


delicacy, and excellent phrasing—high qualities, especially in one 
so young, which should lead to Mdlle. Krebs becoming a classical 
pianiste of the sterling and solid school. On Thursday last, 
another “ special” night was given, the first part of the programme 
devoted to a selection from Beethoven, the noble overture to 
“Egmont,” and that most poetical piece of “ picture music,” the 
Pastoral Symphony, being the orchestral pieces selected. Mdlle. 
Krebs again won golden opinions by her admirable performance of 
the most arduous of all pianofore concertos, Beethoven’s in E flat. 
Not only in mechanical difficulties, but also in the higher qualities 
of nobility of style and intensity of passion, this work is a severe 
test for the executant ; and its performance by Mdlle. Krebs was 
distinguished by a power of execution and sustained self-command 
very extraordinary in one of her years. She promises to become 
an exceptionably great player. Rocco’s song from “ Fidelio,” and 
Leonora’s invocation to Hope, from the same opera, sung by Mr. 
Patey and Madame Rudersdorff, completed the selection. The 
Mendelssohn night is to be repeated on Thursday next. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Mr. F. C. Burnann, the popular burlesque writer, and constant 
contributor to Punch, will be the new stage-director of the Royalty 
Theatre. The season at this house will commence early next 
month. 

The St. James’s Theatre will re-open on the 12th of next 
month with Mr. Sketchley’s successful new comedy—“ How will 
They Get Out of It ?”—supported by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Mathews and Mrs. Stirling. Mr. Benjamin Webster's tenancy 
will expire at Christmas, and, unless he renews it, the house will 
either fall into the hands of Miss Herbert and her friends, or Mr. 
and Mrs, Alfred Wigan and a joint-stock company. We are glad 
to hear that Mr. Wigan has given up his wild project for con- 
verting the vast Alhambra into a comedy theatre. 

Mr. Henderson, of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre at Liverpool, 
who is spoken of as the probable lessee of the new theatre now 
being built by a limited liability company in that town, has been 
surveying the premises in Leicester-square, long known as the home 
of Mr. Burford’s excellent panoramas, with a view of converting them 
into a vaudeville theatre. Saville House, one time the abode of 
Georgian royalty, and latterly turned into music-halls and billiard- 
rooms, has come in for a good share of attention in connexion with 


| these new theatrical schemes. 


sacred edifice of its verdant clothing. The luxuriant evergreen seemed _ 


| the Adelphi, called “ Pan,” will probably be deferred until 


as though determined to disconnect itself from the building, of which 
the master, who had watched for years its growth with so much care, 
was to be no longer the ministering clergyman. 


A Nove. Conrirmation.—On Sunday the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury visited the county prison, Maidstone, for the purpose of holding 
confirmations in the chapel of the gaol. His grace delivered a plain 
affectionate charge, addressed chiefly to those about to be confirmed, 
and, at its close, to the prisoners generally. The number of men con- 
firmed was thirty-one. After a short interval his grace proceeded to 
the women’s chapel, and confirmed nineteen of the female prisoners. 
To them, also, he delivered a heart-searching address. We under- 
stand that many of these young women will, at the expiration of their 
sentences, proceed to various homes or penitentiaries through the 
instrumentality of the Kent Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society. 








FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


Mr. ALrrep MEtton’s Concerts are a great boon to that large 
permanent audience which, in London, knows no such limitations 
as “in season” or “ out of season,” as applied to first-rate musical 
performances. The admirable orchestra which Mr. Mellon con- 
ducts gives a splendour of effect even to those lighter and more 
trivial portions of the programme which appeal to the general 
rather than to the particular public; while the classical pieces, 
such as overtures and symphonies, which enter into each evening’s 
scheme, are to be heard here to as great perfection as at any of 
our more exclusive and higher-priced concerts. The “special” 
nights, when the entire first part of the programme is devoted to 
the compositions of one of the great classical composers, draw 
together such vast crowds that the promenade, which originally 
formed a feature in this class of entertainment, becomes an im- 
possibility ; the densely-packed audience standing in immovable 
admiration of the great works which are offered for their gratifica- 
tion. Such an occasion was that of the Mendelssohn night last 
Thursday week, when his overture, “Calm Sea and Prosperous 
Voyage,” the March from “ Athalie,” the Italian Symphony, and 
the Pianoforte Concerto in G minor, were the instrumental 
works given, varied by a vocal quartett, and the Pedlar’s 
song from “Son and Stranger,” capitally sung by Mr. Patey. 
That clever young pianiste, Mdlle. Krebs, has made a 
rapid advance by her recent performances of music of a higher 
order than the light pieces which she had chiefly hitherto selected. 
Her playing on the present occasion was characterized by brilliant 
execution, clear articulation, exact mechanism, alternate force and 


The Hull theatre, which was burnt down some time ago, is to 
be re-built at once by a local joint-stock company. The descendants 
of the celebrated Tate Wilkinson still retain an interest in the 

The production of Mr. H. J. Byron’s new classical burlesque at 


Christmas. Mr. Toole will leave in about a month for his usual 


| provincial tour, and his place will be temporarily taken by Mr. 
| J. Clarke. 





The new scenic drama—“ The Strects of London”—at the 
Princess’s Theatre, is a great financial success. The house is crowded 
every night with a perspiring but satisfied audience. 

The Olympic Theatre was closed on the 17th inst. (the day of 
Mr. Robson's funeral), but the management have not had the 
decency to withdraw “ Massaniello” from the bills. Miss Raynham’s 
wretched parody of the dead man’s style is still nightly presented 
in the dead man’s theatre. ; 

We hear very little at present of the programme to be issued 
by the new Olympic management, who will come into office soon 
after quarter-day, but we believe Miss Kate Terry has been 
induced to desert Mr. Fechter for Mr. Tom Taylor. The 
unpleasant business complications in connexion with the transfer of 
the theatre, are said, on medical authority, to have accelerated Mr. 
Robson’s death. ” 

Mr. Fechter will reopen the Lyceum on the 15th of October 
with a new romantic drama, called “The Rosary.” There will be 
many changes in his company. Mr. Brougham and Mr. Emery 
will leave him, we believe, to go to the Olympic, but Mr. Widdi- 
combe will remain. Mr. George Melville, who made a very 
favourable impression a few years ago at the Princess's, has, we 
understand, been engaged to play the second leading parts. 

Mr. and Mrs. German Reed and Mr. John Parry have at last 
closed their combined entertainment, of course only for the season, 
and a new “Opera di Camera,” the music by Mr. Balfe, is an- 
nounced. 

The Surrey Theatre will open for the winter on the 3rd of 
next month, and the managers— Messrs. Anderson and Shepherd— 
have engaged Mr. Felix Rogers and Miss Jenny Willmore, who 
gained a considerable reputation as comedians at the New Royalty. 

Mr. Anderson, the “ Wizard of the North,” who dubs himself 
“professor,” will open what he calls his “ enchanted psychoman- 
theum,”at St. James’s Hall, on the 5th of next month, assisted by 
his daughter, who is called “The Modern Mnemosyne, and Retro- 
remniscient Orthographist.” Talking of “ professors,” we ee 
reminded that M. Samson—the great French actor, and father © 
the Theitre Francais Company, who has recently retired from the 
stage—has been decorated with the Legion of Honour, but not as 
an actor. The decree, announcing the gift, only alludes to him as 
a professor of elocution at the Conservatoire—as a arrange 
in fact, and never even hints at his theatrical reputation. The 
French journals are naturally indignant at this slight offered to 4 
great profession. 
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PuoTocraPH or Lorp Patmerston.—A really good likeness of the 
best known and most popular nobleman in England, if not in the 
world, ought to have a large sale, and we have no doubt the Stereo- 
scopic Company will find the carte de visite of Lord Palmerston which 
they have just published a very marketable commodity. The Premier 
is at his desk, with writing materials before him, but he is not engaged 
with his pen. He might be supposed to have listened to some trouble- 
some deputation, and to have treated them to one of those neat 
speeches which promise so much, but yet mean so little, for which 
the First Lord of the Treasury is famous. The smile with which 
the applicants were bowed out of the room has only just left his 
countenance, which is beginning to assume its accustomed expression 
in repose. The likeness, as we have said, is good, but we have seen 
better photographs. It is surprising that more attention is not paid 
to the effect of the background and furniture on these occasions. 


MEYERBEER, in his will, has authorised the publication and repre- 
sentation of the “ Africaine,” and in consequence a treaty was signed, 
on the 12th of this month, between Madame Meyerbeer and M. Perrin, 
director of the Theatre Impérial de !Opera. ‘The first representation 
of the opera will accordingly take place next February. 


SCIENCE. 





THE subject of spontaneous generation still excites the attention 
of several members of the French Academy. The most recent 
discussion is that which took place on the 8th between MM. 
Coste and Pouchet, the latter of whom is the especial advocate of 
Heterogeny. M.Coste insinuated that the microzoa which were 
produced in M. Pouchet’s experiments had travelled from external 
sources through the filters which were employed as barriers ; but M. 


Pouchet makes a very apt reply to the effect that according to M. | 


Balbiani’s measurements the diameters of the ciliated infusoria are 
far greater than those of the porosities observed in filter-paper. He 
admits that a few infusoria pass through, but he denies entirely 
that any of them are ciliated. The microzoa which do appear rise 
from spontaneous eggs which are developed in decomposing matter. 
The spontaneous ovum is clear, transparent, and filled with 
extremely fine granules; it is smaller than even an encysted 
microzoan, and presents at first no traces of internal organs. After 
having remained stationary for some time, the vitellus at length 
commences a series of gyrations, and these are seen to occur 
beneath its envelope, which is deprived of cilia. After a while one 
sees the punctum saliens, which is characterised by rhythmic move- 
ments that must not be confounded with the heart of encysted 
microzoa. Finally, embryonic movements make their appearance, 
and the young springs from the egg. M. Pouchet ridicules 
M. Coste’s view that the contractile vesicle is an aquiferous pro- 
pelling organ ; for, says he, if this were the case, why should an 
infusorian which is encysted, and hence cut off from all connection 
with the surrounding element, possess this body? He terminates 
his memoir with the following conclusions :— 

(1) If ciliated microzoa are accidentally introduced into an 
experimental maceration, they play no part in the operations of 
heterogeny. 

(2) That the same infusoria are destroyed by the very first 
processes of the fermentation which is set up. 

(3) The pellicle on the surface of macerations is a genuine 
proligerous stroma for the development of ciliated microzoa. 

(4) Whenever the stroma is undeveloped there will be no 
infusoria observed. 

(5) Neither the ciliated infusoria which have been experimented 
on, nor their cysts, nor their ova, ever travel through the filter. 

(6) That the multiplication of microzoa does not take place by 
fission to the extent that is imagined. 

A new albumenoid substance has been discovered in milk by 
MM. Millon and Commaille. It has hitherto been believed that 
casein is the only protein compound in milk, but these chemists 
have now shown that after this has been removed there remains a 
substance possessing many though not all of the characters of 
albumen. ‘They precipitate the casein with acetic acid, and the 
filtrate when heated produces a coagulum which possesses 15°6 per 
cent. of nitrogen. The new substance, which they propose to term, 
provisionally, lucto-proteine, has the following characters :—It is 
not coagulated by heat, nor by nitric acid, nor by bichloride of 
mercury, wor by the combined action of acetic acid and heat. It 
is but slightly affected by concentrated alcohol, but is readily pre- 
cipitated by an acid solution of the nitrate of binoxide of mercury, 
the precipitate, however, redissolving in excess of the precipitant. 

Voltaic electricity has recently been employed to break down 
the structure of polypi and similar tumours. M. Nelaton has tried 
it successfully in the case of polypoid tumours of the nostril. The 
platinum electrodes of a small battery are inserted in the substance 
of the abnormal growth, and the current allowed to pass, when 
after a longer or shorter interval the tumour is destroyed. Coagula- 
lation takes place at the positive pole, while solution is observed at 
the negative extremity. We understand that the operation is not 
accompanied by any very severe pain. 

e are promised a cheap substitute for cantharides in 
the alcoholic extract of the leaves and stem of the common 
Ranunculus. It appears that this plant possesses vesicant 
properties of a high order, and that the tincture prepared 
from it lasts for a longer period than the cantharides prepara- 
tion. If anticipation prove correct, this discovery will be of 
much advantage. It is often advisable to apply a blister over the 
loins in cases of congestion of the kidneys; but the Spanish fly 














cannot be employed for this purpose, owing to its ready absorption 
by the skin and powerful action on the kidneys when thus 
taken up. 

The piscicultural experiments, which have been in process of 
being carried out at Brussels for the past five years, have been 
attended with the most satisfactory results. The ova, which were 
originally sent from Huningue, have not only reached a stage of 
development seldom attained by them when in a state of nature, 
but have deposited both milt and ova ; and these by combination 
have in their turn given rise to such an enormous quantity of fish 
that the authorities have been quite taken by surprise. We learn 
that some of the late trout which were taken out of the ponds in 
last November weighed as much as 8lbs. 

Zoological classes are not always based on anatomical characters. 
This is demonstrated by M. Milne Edwards, who shows that the 
order Ruminantia requires revision. He contends that the musk 
deer are truly cervine, having the stomachs and uteri of the deer 
tribe. The genus Tragulus, however, he contends belongs rather to 
the Pachyderms. In it there are but three chambers in the 
stomach, and the placenta is diffused, or spread over the entire 
uterus. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


PROCEEDINGS OF FINANCIAL COMPANIES. 


Tue public are beginning to lose sight of the distinction between 
“ financial” and “ commercial ” bills of exchange. A bill may be 
a perfectly good security for the amount it represents—that 1s to 
say, the acceptor and all the parties to it may be well known to 
possess the means of paying it on presentation—and yet the bill 
may be one which, in the course of business, a banker ought not to 
touch. In the case we have supposed, the objection would arise on 
the presumption that the bill, though good on the face of it, was a 
financial and not a strictly commercial one. In these modern days, 
some are disposed to make light of this distinction, and there is an 
attempt just now to break it down, and introduce new ideas upon 
the subject ; and those who are making the effort are by no means 
powerless for evil. This matter is well worthy of our attentive con- 
sideration. Whilst a financial bill may be known to be a perfectly 
good security on account of the position of the parties to it, the 
case is different when these bills are multiplied. Not being 
drawn as against goods, there is nothing to prevent such mul- 
tiplication ; for there exists no longer any means of knowing 
the extent of the operations, and of estimating the ability 
of those concerned. But, in the case of commercial bills, 
there is the great additional security, that, though the parties 
to them may not personally be so wealthy as the makers of the 
financial bills, the probability is that money will be forthcoming 
from the'sale of the goods which they represent, and the banker 
has not to depend merely on the personal security of his debtor, but 
has also the security of the trading in which he is engaged. Every 
such bill represents, or should represent, the value of goods sold to 
other traders, which have always a given and well-understood 
value. The correctness of the theory is not called in question by 
the fact that traders sometimes take advantage of this principle of 
action, and abuse the confidence it engenders. The practice is 
wholesome and sound, notwithstanding, and we cannot afford to 
allow our great financial companies to infringe the rule. 

In the early days of the joint-stock banking system, the first 
banks established on that principle had a much less favourable 
reception from the private bankers than has now been accorded to 
the credit companies by the bankers of the present day and the 
public generally. But the managers of joint-stock banks were 
wise in their generation, and picked their steps very carefully, or 
so many would not now be occupying the proud position to which 
they have attained. The financial companies have a perfectly fair 
field, and a very profitable and important future before them, if 
hey will only take care what they are about, and confine their 
operations within legitimate limits. They have already aroused 
the suspicions and apprehensions of the banking interest, and, in 
our opinion, not without sufficient reason. 

In fact, much more will depend on the use which finance com- 
panies may make of the powers with which the public have intrusted 
them than is generally supposed. Many able writers have 
exhausted their ingenuity in attempting to explain the causes 
which have tended to produce the existing state of feeling in the 
money market, and the consequently high rates of interest which 
have for some time prevailed, without even noticing one chief 
cause. There may be some truth in the various explanations that 
have been suggested ; but we hold that one of the principal grounds 
of distrust, and consequently the main cause of an abnormal rate 
of discount, may be traced to the unsound and unjustifiable 
practices of some of the finance companies in lending the use of 
their names. These public bodies, whose business should lie in 
assisting and developing undertakings of such magnitude and 
duration as are unsuited to banking business, and beyond the 
limit of private resources, should certainly confine their opera- 
tions within the scope fairly limited by their capital and credit, 
and should not attempt to reap at one and the same moment 
the profits of speculators, bankers, and traders. If the discount 
market is to be kept supplied, to an unlimited extent, with the 
acceptances of these new institutions, our traders cannot hope to 
have their bills taken again at anything like the old rates. We 
are therefore pleased to know that the leading bankers and 
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unsatisfactory class of paper. For the most part, the acceptances 
of these financial companies are little better than accom- 
modation bills, for giving which insolvent traders have, over 
and over again, been refused protection by the Bank- 
ruptey Court. There is, in truth, no distinction between the 
two cases, but the very satisfactory one, that the finance 
companies have a better prospect of being able to pay their 
bills at maturity than the struggling tradesman; but still 
there remains the ugly fact, that such bills are constantly given 
without any actual consideration, and solely with the object of 
carrying out some great financial operations to which the company 
has lent its name and influence, and from the profit on which a 
large slice of the excessive dividend now expected is to be derived. 
As a rule, the speculation may succeed, and the bills will be duly 
paid at maturity, or withdrawn before they are due ; but sometimes 
these speculations must, we suppose, fail ; and in such cases, where 
are the funds to come from to meet in due course the large amounts 
known to be out in such acceptances—an amount in some cases 
largely exceeding, if report speak truly, the paid-up capital ? It is 
here that the obvious distinction between accommodation bills and 
trade drafts, which have been drawn against goods the sale of 
which will produce the necessary funds, must be insisted on. So 
long as the paper in the market represents the commercial activity 
of the country, as distinguished from the speculative impulses of 
interested contractors, there is nothing to fear, since, on the 
average and in the long-run, trade will always right itself, and low 
prices, and consequent losses, in our part of the globe, will be com- 
pensated for by higher prices and commercial profits in another 
hemisphere. Not so with speculative operations. They depend 
too much on impulse and circumstances, and on the continuance of 
causes acting on an outside, ill-informed public, which may be 
suspended at any moment for an almost indefinite period. 

Speculators deal in luxuries which, in hard times, are lost sight 
of and forgotten, so as not even to be inquired after. Commercial 
men deal in necessaries which the people can never do wholly 
without ; and, though the inquiry may at one time slacken, or some 
countries may happen to be overstocked, the necessary wants 
of mankind are always growing, and what is not needed in one 
part of the world is in urgent demand elsewhere. We there- 
fore trust firmness will be exhibited in dealing with this growing 
evil. It is essential to the development of trade that the merchant 
should have facility in dealing with his bills without encounter- 
ing the competition of financial companies in a market in which, 
from the very nature of their business, they have no right to be. 
We have spoken of finance companies generally ; there are, it 
must be admitted, some exceptions to the general rule, but there 
need be no confusion on this account, since our observations could 
not be supposed to apply to those companies which have been 
formed for the express purpose of assisting and encouraging special 
branches of commercial enterprise. Such companies are rather, 
from their nature, commercial than financial companies, and must 
largely deal in their own and their customers’ bills ; but in all such 
cases the bills represent cash advances made upon security, and are 
clearly distinguishable from the subject of our observations. 


All credit companies may, too, occasionally in the course of | 
business be called upon to give their acceptance as the best form of | 


absolute guarantee for the fulfilment of obligations they may un- 
dertake, and wish to postpone to a distant date; but such bills 
should be used as guarantees, and not as negotiable instruments. 
At any rate, they should be few in number, and never be allowed 
to interfere with the money market. Occasional transactions of 
this. kind are so obviously different in principle from the habitual 
trading in bills to which we have alluded, that no objection to their 
use would have been raised on any side, and we certainly should 
not have heard that financial companies’ bills had been generally 
refused as unsatisfactory. It is not yet too late for the credit 
companies to disarm the suspicions of bankers, and allay the 
anxieties which past practices have excited ; but half measures will 
not do, and those companies will be best served whose managers 
take the most prompt and decided action on this question. Should 
these bills still be pressed on the market, we hope the banks and 
discount companies will remain firm, and put an end at this stage 
to an evil which, if not nipped in the bud, will lead to serious 
commercial embarrassments. 





Tar Mipitanp Banxine Company.—It is daily becoming more 
clear that the rights of shareholders must be defined. At present 
they are in the unenviable position of being liable for all the con- 
sequences of the misconduct of directors, but they have little or 
no power to remedy what may be wrong, and certainly no adequate 
means of obtaining information as to the internal arrangement and 
working of companies in which they are interested. Last week a 
shareholder summoned the chairman or one of the directors of 
the Midland Banking Company for unlawfully refusing to allow 
an inspection of the transfer register of the shareholders. One 
would have thought the request a very reasonable one on the part 
of any shareholder, especially of one who had formerly been secre- 
tary and who had some kind of claim on the company. And 
althongh the applicant may have had hostile motives in seeking 
the inspection, we cannot see how it could be worth the while of 
the company to spend its money and employ counsel to resist so 
very harmless a request as an inspection of a book, which, if there 
were no secrets of a formidable character to be learned from it, 
ought, in our opinion, to be open to the inspection of everyone 





discount houses have very properly set their faces against this 





who had any dealings with the bank. So much ado about nothing 


makes one begin to think and wonder why so much opposition. 


should be offered to so very harmless a proposition. What can it 


all be about ? 


Tux Royrat Insurance Company.—From the report of the 
Royal Insurance Company, lately issued, we learn that the pre- 
miums on fire policies amounted, for the year ending 31st December, 
to £341,668. 3s. 2d., and exhibited the extraordinary increase of 
£40,977. 7s, 3d. over the previous twelvemonth. In the same 
period, the duty paid to the Government, as shown by the par- 
liamentary returns, was £88,908. 6s. Od. which, when contrasted 
with the payments to the revenue in 1862, reveals an increase of 
no less than £12,934. 8s. 10d. The statistics of the Life depart- 
ment are equally favourable, and the nett sum assured on new 
policies in the year amounted to £752,546, 18s. 10d., as contrasted 
with £701,429. 15s. 3d. in the preceding year. The Royal takes 
its place among the chief of our country insurance offices. 

Universat Private TELEGRAPH Company.—At the late special 
general meeting of this company the directors recommended an 
interim dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum. This position 
of affairs was considered by the chairman as a proof of “ con- 
siderable energy exercised in the management,” and the meeting 
were called upon forthwith to discuss the honorarium to the 
directors. This was fixed at £600 per annum. The report of 
the meeting goes on to say, “and on the suggestion of a 
shareholder, the expenses of the country directors in coming up to 
attend the meetings were authorized to be paid.” Are we to 
understand from this that there are no gentlemen in town con- 
nected with the company competent to manage its affairs ? 


Tue market remains heavy, further sales without corresponding 
purchases, and the absence of the principal dealers and brokers 
trom town, again depressing prices, notwithstanding the apparent 
quietude of the money market and political events. The discount 
market shows very little alteration. The position of the Bank is 


| gradually becoming better, but not, it is believed, to such an extent 


as to warrant any very early expectation of a reduction in the 
minimum rate, especially looking to the demand for silver for 
China, which may now for some time be expected to prevail. 

In the foreign market there has been an active inquiry for 
Spanish Certificates, and an advance took place at one period 
to 13}, or more than 1 per cent. A reaction, however, occurred to 
134 to 4. The Passive stock has also improved in sympathy. The 
Confederate loan has experienced a renewed rise of 2 per cent. 
Greek Bonds, Mexican, and Turkish Consolidés have fractionally 
advanced, while Italian 5 per Cents. were dull. In Colonial 
Government securities Cape of Good Hope 6 per Cents. (April and 
October, 1890-1), fetched 108 ; New South Wales 5 per Cents. 
(1888-92), 97; Queensland 6 per Cents. 103 4; Victoria 6 per 
Cents. (April and October), 109? }. There has been rather more 
business in India securities. India Stock (1874) fetched 213 10; 
5 per Cents. (1870), 104) 3%; 4 per Cents. (1888), 99; Bonds, 
15s. dis. 

The railway market has been heavy, partly in sympathy with 
consols, and partly from the general absence of business. 

The quotation of gold at Paris is about 24 per mille premium, 
and the short exchange on London is 25°27} per £1 sterling. On 
comparing these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10$d. 
per ounce standard gold, it appears that gold is nearly 2-10ths per 
cent. dearer in London than in Paris. By advices from Hamburg, 
the price of gold is 425 per mark, and the short exchange on 
London is 13°54 per £1 sterling. Standard gold, at the English 
Mint price, is therefore about 2-10ths per cent. dearer in London 
than in Hamburg. The course of exchange at New York on 
London for bills at 60 days’ sight is variously quoted at the date 
of the last advices, ranging from 2735 to 277 per cent., and the 
premium on gold is about 152 to 155 percent. Gold still continues 
to arrive from the United States. We have received the following 
as the rates of exchange in India and China through Reuter’s tele- 
grams :—Caleutta, July 30, exchange on London, 2s. 1d. Bombay, 
July 30, exchange on London, 2s. 14d. Canton, July 11, exchange 
on London, 4s. llgd. Shanghai, July 5, exchange on London, 
7s. ld. 

The Stock Exchange Committee have appointed Tuesday, the 
30th inst., a special settling day in the shares of the following 
companies :—Cadiz, Oporto, and Light Wine Association (Limited), 
for transactions only entered into on and after the 7th June—not 
to be marked ; and Buxton Hotel Company (Limited). It is 
understood that the application of the Anglo-Egyptian Bank for a 
settlement and quotation in the official list came before the Com- 
mittee on Tuesday, and was adjourned for further consideration 
until Monday next, circumstances appearing in the allotment 
requiring investigation. 

There is a rumour of a new Confederate Loan being in contem- 
plation, founded, like the las*, on the security of cotton. 

The numbers are published of 1,181 bonds of the Greek Loan, 
guaranteed by England, France, and Russia, which have been 
drawn for redemption. 

The dividend is advertised of the Turkish Six per Cent. Loan 
of 1858. 

Tenders are again invited for £270,000 debentures for the colony 
of Queensland, the Government having reduced the previous 
limit. 

The average stock of bullion held by the Bank of England in 
both departments during the month ending the 20th July was 
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£13,750,333, being a decrease of £429,456 as compared with the 
previous month, and a decrease of £1,068,665 when compared with 
the same period last year. The following are the amounts of specie 
held by the Scotch and Irish banks during the month :— 


Gold and silver held by the Scotch banks ... £2,302,325 
Gold and silver held by the Irish banks 1,925,426 


£4,297,751 


being a decrease of £209,141 as compared with the previous 
return, and a decrease of £89,629 when compared with the cor- 
responding period last year. 

The gross receipts acquired by the railways of the United King- 
dom from mineral traffic—that is, from the carriage of coal, coke, 
and minerals—amounted, in 1861, to £5,194,193; in 1862, to 
£4,957,406 ; and in 1863, to £5,419,667. Of the amount earned 
under this head last year, £4,504,434 was yielded by England and 
Wales, £885,080 by Scotland, and £30,153 by Ireland. The total 
movement of coal, coke, and minerals in England and Wales 
amounted last year to 55,613,641 tons, against 51,442,384 tons in 
1862, and 51,617.741 tons in 1861 ; in Scotland, to 12,194,972 tons, 
against 11,717,464 tons in 1862, and 11,766,609 tons in 1861 ; and 
in Ireland, to 234,541 tons, against 246,016 tons in 1862, and 
920,084 tons in 1861. 

The total working expenses of the railways of England and 
Wales in 1863 amounted to £12,659,618, against £12,050,581 in 
1862; of the railways of Scotland, to £1,617,204, against 
£1,520,056 in 1862; and of the railways of Ireland, to £750,412, 
against £697,772 in 1862. The aggregate for the United King- 
dom was thus £15,027,234 in 1863, against £14,268,409 in 1862. 
The length of line in operation at the close of 1863 was 12,322 
miles, and at the close of 1862, 11,551 miles. The totals given do 
not include steamboat, canal, and harbour expenses; and the 
figures for 1863 are also exclusive of the working charges of the 
Oswestry and Newtown, Cowes and Newport, Brecon and Merthyr 
Tydfil Junction, Cork and Kinsale Junction, Dowlais and Here- 
ford, Hay and Brecon. The ratio of expenses to receipts appears 
to have been reduced last year to 43 per cent., against 49 per cent. 
in 1862. The working expenses of last year may be analyzed as 
follows :—Maintenance of way and works, 18°95 per cent., against 
1899 per cent. in 1562 ; locomotive power, 27°62 per cent., against 
27°79 per cent. in 1862; repairs and renewals of carriages and 
waggons, 9°33 per cent., against 8°71 per cent. in 1862; traffic 
charges (coaches and merchandize), 2792 per cent., against 27°95 
per cent, in 1862 ; rates and taxes, 4°20 per cent., against 4°18 per 
cent. in 1862 ; Government duty, 2°63 per cent., against 263 per 
cent. in 1862; compensation for personal injury, &c., 1:19 per 
cent., against 1°11 per cent. in 1862 ; compensation for damage and 
loss of goods, 0'46 per cent., against 0°48 per cent. in 1862 ; legal 
and Parliamentary expenses, 1°30 per cent., against 1°54 per cent. 
in 1862 ; and miscellaneous, 6°40 per cent., against 6°62 per cent. 
in 1862. 

A very remarkable increase took place last year in the imports 
into the United Kingdom of tea. In 1862 the importation rose to 
114,787,3611b., from 96,577,383lb. in 1861, but in 1863 there were 
136,806,3191b. imported. A considerable portion of this great 
quantity is due to the fact that the transit from China to Russia 
and America is carried mainly through the port of London ; but 
during the same period the consumption of tea in these islands has 
increased 8 per cent., which is a greater proportion than has 
occurred since 1857, when the duty was reduced from Is. 9d. to 
ls. 5d. per lb. Last year the duty was again reduced to ls., and 
an increase duly followed from 78,800,000lb. to 85,200,0001b. 

The deliveries in London in the tea trade, estimated for the week, 





were 882,805lb., which is a decrease of 167,409lb., when compared | 


with the previous statement. 

The imports of unrefined sugar into the United Kingdom, in the 
six months ended June 30 last, amounted to 4,120,957 ewt. In the 
same period of 1863 they were within a few hundreds of 6,000,000 
cwt. Thus, in the present year, is shown the large decrease of 
1,878,214 ewt., which decrease is not confined to any particular 
source of supply: for, with the exception of British India, which 


gives an increase of 75,485 ewt., there is a falling off to the fol- | 


lowing extent in every sugar producing country :—The British 
West Indies, 339,559 ewt. ; Mauritius, 508,172 ewt.; Cuba and 
Porto Rico, 485,063 ewt. ; Brazil, 158,171 ewt. ; Javaand Philippine 
Islands, 422,932 ewt. ; other countries, not specified in the official 
accounts, 39,802 cwt. It may be fairly assumed that the low 
price of sugar in our markets prior to the last ten months has 
seriously militated against its production ; but the subsequently 
enhanced rates will, in al] probability, lead to enlarged supplies 
during the ensuing year. Of refined sugar, the quantity im- 
ported in the first six months of this year was 438,425 ewt.—an 
increase on the corresponding period of last year of 274,943 ewt. 
The quantities entered for home consumption were :— Of un- 
refined, 4,413,537 cwt., a decrease of 408,745 cwt. as compared 
with the first half of the year 1863. Of refined, the quantities in 
1864 were 355,479 ewt., against 121,010 ewt. for the six months in 
1863. The quantities exported exhibit a considerable reduction in 
respect to unrefined, the figures for the six months of 1864 being 
71,672 ewt., while for the corresponding period of 1863 they 
amounted to 140,646 ewt. Of foreign refined the deficiency is 
unimportant, the aggregate exports being 10,357 ewt. and 11,610 
cwt. respectively. Of British refined, however, the decrease is very 
marked, the whole of the shipments this year to June 30 being 
80,371 cwt., against 284,156 cwt. in the same period of last year. 
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The stocks remaining in the bonding warehouses throughout the 
kingdom on the 30th June last was:—Of unrefined, 2,551,953 ewt.; 


on the same day in 1863 they stood at 3,401,611 cwt. Of refined 
the quantities were 159,529 ewt. and 105,095 cwt. These totals 


show a deficiency of unrefined equal to 849,658 cwt., and of 
refined an increase of 54,434 ewt. 





THe weekly balance-sheet issued from the Bank of France presents 
several favourable alterations. There has been an addition to the 
bullion of £146,700, while the commercial bills, representing the 
discount business of the establishment, have run off to the extent of 
£253,300, and the advances on securities £20,000. A diminution has 
also taken place in the notes in circulation to the amount of £320,000, 
and a reduction of £364,400 is shown in the current accounts. The 
Treasury balances have been augmented by £136,000. 

Tue Société Financiére d’ Egypte have declared a dividend equal to 
123 per cent., but the payment awaits the confirmation by the 
Egyptian Government of the resolutions adopted at the Paris meeting. 

With regard to the new Egyptian Loan, it is asserted that the 
amount will not exceed £7,000,000, and that it will not be brought 
forward for the next few months. £3,000,000 of it is required to 


| effect the settlement of the Suez Canal question. 


THE Financial Commission of Mexico (Paris) advertises for the 


| immediate payment of a new call on the Mexican loan of 42f. for every 


25f. 20c. of rente, and it notifies that 10 per cent. will be charged for 
payments that are delayed. 

AN instalment of £10 fell due on Monday, the 15th instant, on the 
Anglo-French Mexican Loan, making £33 paid, and leaving only £30 
to pay. The next instalments are due on the 15th days of October, 
December, and February. From that of the 15th October the coupon 
of 3 per cent. will be deducted. 

In imitation of Lyons, a joint stock bank has jast been formed at 
Havre, under the name of Credit Havrais, with a capital of 8,000,000f. 
in 1,600 shares. M. Hottinguer, the Paris banker, and several of the 
leading merchants of Havre, are at the head of the affair. 

Tue Credit Agricole has established a branch at Marseilles, which 
is to issue interest-bearing notes like those the Paris establishment is 
endeavouring to bring into circulation. 

Tue Italian Irrigation Company (Canal Cavour) have given notice 
of the forfeiture of 135 shares, on which the second and third instal- 
ments are in arrear, unless the same shall be paid within fifteen days. 

WirH regard to agricultural prospects in Turkey, the Levant Herald 
states that from all parts of the provinces most satisfactory reports of 
the grain crops continue to be received. The yield will be consider- 
ably above the average. Cotton especially promises extremely well, 
and the previous estimate of the crop will, in all probability, be fully 
realized. 

Tue Turkish Budget for 1864-5 will shortly be published. At alate 
council of the Turkish Ministers the propriety of consolidating the on 
senaliks and the surplus of the floating debt underwent discussion. 
The suggestion, if carried out, would necessitate the emission of 
£240,000 of new Consolidés, the interest probably being five instead 
of six per cent., as in the case of former issues, and the sinking fund 
one per cent. per annum. 

Mr. ConsuL WINCHESTER, reporting to the Foreign-office on the 
trade of Kanagawa (Japan), in 1863, states that there was a consider- 
able increase of shipping. The six clearances direct for Great Britain 
in 1862 rose to 15 in 1863, in which year 100 British ships cleared 
from Kanagawa; about four-fifths of the entire trade were conducted 
under the British flag. The exports amounted to £2,638,503. The 
imports reached £811,146, to which may be added five British mer- 
chant steamers, sold for £175,000, none of them considered capable of 
effective adaptation to warlike purposes. There remains a balance of 
trade in favour of Japan of £1,652,357 paid in cash and in large sup- 
plies of munitions of war. The import tables include goods arriving 
under the British flag to the value of £635,731, including camlets, long 
ells, flannel lastings, &c., of the value of £237,619, and cotton manu- 
factures, £73,261. The goods exported under the British flag 
amounted in value to £2,149,291. The exports included 19,609 piculs 
of raw silk of the value of more than £1,000,000—an increase of 3,937 
piculs over 1862. The export of tea increased to above 6,000,000 Ib. 
But the most remarkable feature is the sudden development of the 
trade in cotton from 4,616 piculs in 1862 to 46,697 im 1863. 

ApvvicEs from the leading Chinese ports state that the trade for new 
teas had opened quietly. Good and fine qualities, however, had been 
disposed of at full prices; but in the value of inferior produce, a slight 
reduction had taken place. The export for the season just commenced 
amounted to 964,700 lb. from Canton, 8,402,900 lb. from Fuhchau, and 
3,093,600 lb. from Shanghai, making a total of 12,451,200 lb. against 
10,168,693 lb. during the same period in 1863, or an increase of 
2,292,561 lb. 

Tue French mail steamer Tampico, which has reached St. Nazaire 
from Mexico, has brought only about £2,000 in specie. It appears 
that, owing to excessive rain, the roads in Mexico had become almost 
impassable, and the conducta, with about £800,000 in specie, did not, 
therefore, reach Vera Cruz in time to catch the Tampico. Intelligence 
has now been received, however, of the arrival of this large amount at 
Vera Cruz, and it is expected to come forward by the next English 
packet, due at Southampton towards the end of the month. The 
aggregate in gold and silver by this opportunity may exceed 
£1,000,000 sterling. 

Some difficulty is stated to have arisen between the General Credit 
Company and the fiscal agent, General Guzman Blanco, of Venezuela, 
with respect to the appropriation of the proceeds of the new loan. 
The agent of the General Credit Company has had, it is alleged, all 
the export duties provided in the contract made over to him; there- 
upon the Venezuelan Government drew bills to a large amount upon 
their fiscal agent in London; but the fiscal agent not being supplied 
with the means by the General Credit Company out of the proceeds of 
the loan, refused to accept these bills, and they will be sent back. So 
the matter is represented to stand at present. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THE COTTON FAMINE.* 


THERE is no doubt that England has just cause to look back 
with pride upon the period of the cotton famine. All thoughtful 
men had for many years previously regarded with apprehension 
the utter dependance of our principal manufacture, for its supply 
of raw material, upon the Southern States of the American Union. 
It was evident that such a state of things was most perilous, and 
it was equally clear that nothing was likely to be done to avert the 
impending danger. The utter want of foresight of mere traders— 
their readiness to accept a condition of hand-to-mouth existence so 
long as it is immediately profitable—their indisposition to make 
the slightest sacrifice, either of time or money, in order to avert a 
calamity which does not immediately threaten them—were never 
more conspicuous than in the conduct of the Lancashire manu- 
facturers in the years preceding the outbreak of civil war in the 
United States. A few of their number devoted themselves ener- 
getically to promote the growth of cotton in new fields; but it is 
notorious that they received only the faintest and most limited sup- 
port from the main body of their class. Lancashire drifted on the 
rock which was long clearly visible ahead, with scarcely an effort 
on the part of her leading men to provide against the calamity. 
But, although Lancashire manufacturers were thus content to live 
from hand to mouth, and to enjoy the profits which they reaped 
from spinning slave-grown cotton, without any thought as to the 
risk of their supply suddenly failing them, none who carried 
their views beyond the immediate transactions of the day could 
doubt that the danger was real and serious. We had been taught 
for so long to believe that cotton and the cotton-trade were the 
mainstay of our commercial prosperity, that we had come to 
believe them almost indispensable to our national existence. We 
knew that the millions who compose the population of what are 
known as the manufacturing district were far more orderly, far 
more respectful of the law, far less hostile than they used to be 
to the institutions of the country ; but still we could not help some 
misgivings as to what might happen if they were to be thrown out 
of work for months, and left dependant upon the scanty support 
afforded to them by charity or poor-law relief. Perhaps the least 
misfortune that any one anticipated at the outset of the “ famine” 
was that from the half-starving multitude in the North an 
almost irresistible ery would be raised on behalf of an interven- 
tion in the North American struggle, opposed alike to principle 
and policy. We know now how groundless our fears proved. 
Trade increased in spite of the cotton famine, and it was made 
apparent that Lancashire is, after all, nothing more than a part 
of England—a valuable part, no doubt—but not, as a certain 


school of politicians would have had us believe, pretty nearly | of 1861-3 


the contrary, the suffering classes manifested, with the rarest | ™®Y be useful to dwell briefly. Although the cotton famine 
9 > c , , ? “ Su | : 


England itself. Public tranquillity was not disturbed ; but, on 


exceptions, a nobler and more patient resignation to unmerited 
misfortune than was ever displayed by an equally large body. 
Under every temptation, they steadfastly resisted those who would 
have had them clamour for the breach of the Southern blockade, 
and left in the hands of the Government, as quietly as in more 
prosperous times, the decision of those questions which properly 
rest with the Executive. Above all, the bonds of sympathy, not 
only between different classes in Lancashire, but between Lan- 





happened in two very recent years. No doubt these dissertations 
give a sort of roundness and fulness to the treatment, which is very 
attractive to many writers, although it is very tedious to most 
readers ; but that is not Mr. Arnold’s worst offence. His swelling 
and verbose style envelops his statement in a cloud of unnecessary 
words, and thus contributes in no slight degree to the size of the 
thick octavo before us. He cannot resist the temptation of arguing 
any bye-point which turns up, forgetting that his professed object 
is not to show how much he knows about Lancashire and Lan- 
cashire society, but to narrate the history of the cotton famine ; 
and there is something ludicrous in the pompous way in which 
he narrates many events, particularly if Mr. Farnall or Mr. 
Rawlinson—“ with whom I have the pleasure of being associated 
in her Majesty's civil service”—have anything to do with them. 
We cannot give a better specimen of the kind of writing of which 
we complain than his account of the appointment of the former 
of these gentlemen to proceed on a special commission to 
Lancashire :— 


“Tt is no secret in official circles, that much inquiry had been made 
as to who should proceed upon this arduous mission. The jealous 
eye with which Lancashire always regarded any interference from 
Whitehall was well known. It was not one of those posts which are 
sought of many, but one of those which are essentially of that nature 
that demand the rigbt man. Soon it was whispered that a gentleman 
of high standing and long experience at the Poor Law Board had been 
summoned more than once to attend the councils of the Cabinet when 
it was known that the condition of Lancashire formed one of the sub- 
jects of deliberation.” 


That last sentence is quite in the vein of Mr. Disraeli’s state- 
ment that “the hurried Hudson swept through the halls of the 
Vatican ”—meaning thereby that a King’s messenger delivered a 
letter to Sir Robert Peel at Rome. 

Having said thus much as to the faults, we are quite willing to 
acknowledge the substantial merits, of Mr. Arnold’s work. As we 
have already remarked, he has shown no lack of industry or research. 
Although he gives us more words and more “ tall talk” than we 
quite like, he also gives us an abundance of facts and figures. He 


| discusses with fairness, with temper, and, we think, with sub- 


stantial justice, the various questions which arose and became 
matter of controversy during the famine ; and, although we can 
scarcely say that his book will be read with pleasure, it may cer- 
tainly be consulted with advantage. Its utility would, however, 


| be very much increased if it had either an index or a table of 


contents. An index of “ page headings” is good for little or 
nothing. 

We cannot pretend to plunge into the sea of statistics, or to 
follow, even in the most general way, the history of what 
was done, either in Lancashire or elsewhere, to meet the crisis 
There are, however, a few points upon which it 


was an immense misfortune to the operatives of Lancashire, it 


| was the very reverse to a large portion of the manufacturers. The 


cashire and the rest of England, were drawn together more closely | 


than ever by the efforts which were made, and successfully made, 
to alleviate the misery of those upon whom the calamity fell most 
heavily. 

The history of such a national crisis certainly ought to be 


written ; but, although the broad results are full of interest and of | 


importance, the details are not equally attractive. Statistics as to 
the comparative price of cotton, or the amount of imports and 
exports, at one period or another ; the figures which indicate at 
once the growing pressure of distress and the expenditure for its 
relief ; descriptions of the organizations through which the ample 
funds provided were distributed—make up, it must be confessed, 
rather dull reading. If he had borne this in mind, Mr. Arnold 
would, perhaps, have thought more than he has apparently done of 
condensing into a moderate compass the ample materials which he 
has collected. He has made a thorough and conscientious study 
of his subject, and his book will probably be resorted to by future 
writers as a repository of information on the subject ; but, having 
so much to tell, itis a pity that he did not tell it in a far simpler 
style than he has adopted, and did not refrain from digressions 
which have but a remote connection with his principal subject, or 
lend to it but very slight illustration. Why should a history of 
the two years from 1861-3 commence literally before the beginning 
of the world? It may be true enough that “long before Eve 
span, long before Lancashire was dry land, or the Mersey a river, 
the manufacturing districts were being prepared to become the 
home of a great industry.” It may even be true, although we con- 
fess our inability to attach any precise meaning to the proposition, 
that “ geology is the parent of geography ;” but we do object most 
decidedly to being compelled to wade through dissertations upon 
the geology of Lancashire, upon the Hindoo cotton manufacture, 
upon the successive steps by which English cotton machinery was 
brought to its present perfection, upon the general system of poor 
laws and of factory legislation, before we are allowed to learn what 





* The History of the Cotton Famine, from the Fall of Fort Sumter to the Passin 
of the Public Works Act. By R. Arthur Arnold. London: Saunders, Ouey, & Co. 





outbreak of the American civil war found them with immense 
stocks of goods on hand, and with every market—home or foreign— 
flooded with their goods. If nothing had occurred, they must have 
stayed production, probably at a heavy loss. The cessation of the 
American supply enabled those who had the capital to hold large 
stocks of cotton or goods, to get rid of those stocks at an immense 
profit. Mr. Arnold, indeed, estimates the profit to the cotton 
trade, during the two years of the famine, at thirty-six millions of 
money ; nor does that estimate seem to us at all unreasonable. It 
was, perhaps, partly owing to the fact that a temporary stoppage 
of their mills was not unwelcome to the capitalists of the district, 
and partly to the sanguine character of the energetic and hopeful 
men who have made Lancashire what it is, that there was, 
at first, extreme unwillingness to believe in the seriousness of 
the crisis, or to take measures for meeting it. Although Fort 
Sumter fell in April, and the first symptoms of distress appeared 
in October, 1861, when many of the factories commenced running 
short time, it was not until the February of the following 
year that the first local relief committees were formed. The 
creation of any complete organization was due, indeed, rather 
to London than to Lancashire. It was not until after the 
Lord Mayor had, in May, 1862, called together the Mansion House 
Committee, that the Central Relief Committee was formed in 
Manchester; and that Lancashire as a county prepared to act 
accordingly. Nor can we say that when she did so act all classes 
performed their duty, or even did what might fairly and reasonably 
have been expected from them. No praise can be too high for the 
operatives. ‘There were some riots at Ashton and Staleybridge ; 
but anyone who knows the district is aware that the character of 
these towns is very peculiar, and that their inhabitants are no fair 
sample of the manufacturing population generally. With that 
exception, the operatives and the classes immediately above them 
(who-suffered hardly less) bore themselves most patiently, and even 
with a certain heroism, through the dreary days of their prolonged 
trial and distress. But there were great shortcomings on the part of 
the manufacturers. From the smaller ones little could be expected ; 
nor is it to them we allude. But it seems to be a fact that a very 
considerable number of the larger employers, who were actually 
gainers rather than losers by the cotton famine, did scarcely any- 
thing for the relief of the distress about them. Brilliant exceptions 
there were, no doubt ; but upon the whole the conduct of this class 
was marked by a good deal of selfish apathy. Although it 1s 
certain that the events of these two years have tended to create a 
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much better mutual understanding between the operatives and 
many other classes, it may fairly be doubted whether the mill- 
owners can be reckoned amongst the latter. There is yet much to 
be done before the relations between employers and employed, in 
their huge cotton factories, assume anything like a satisfactory or 
attractive character. Indeed, in however strong relief the cotton 
famine has set the best points in Lancashire character, it has also 
brought out very clearly some very disagreeable features in 
Lancashire society and life. One of the most curious features of 
the period was the diminution of the death-rate. This was probably 
due partly to the circumstance that privation is less injurious to 
the operatives than the intemperance in which they indulge when 
in full work ; and partly to the diminution of infant mortality, 
consequent upon the children being, in the absence of work in the 
factories, under the care of their mothers. The effect of the factory 
system upon domestic life, the extent to which factory employ- 
ment absorbs the women of the district, and not only withdraws 
them from, but incapacitates them for, discharging the duties of 
wives and mothers, was rendered very evident by the experience of 
the sewing schools which were established on so large a scale. It 
was found, amongst other things, that a large proportion of the 
adult women who entered them were ignorant of the use of the 
needle. The tendency of Lancashire towns to become mere ugly, 
disorderly, unsavoury collections of houses was also brought before 
the country, and perhaps the people of the county itself, as it 
never had been before, by the inquiries instituted both before and 
after the passing of the Public Works (Manufacturing Districts) 
Act. But, although some weak places and some dark spots have 
thus been dragged into notice, we quite agree with Mr. Arnold, 
that, if regarded broadly, the history of the cotton famine records 
“one of the greatest of our national triumphs.” 


THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE.* 


Iv his first series of Lectures on the Science of Language, 
delivered at the Royal Institution, Mr. Max Miller proved that 
all languages might be treated scientifically, and showed what had 
been effected by modern scholars since this truth had been admitted. 
Having thus vindicated for his pursuit the name of a science, and 
mapped out the extent of philological discovery, he was free in his 
second course to take his audience a step further, and show them 
the springs of the phenomena he had before described. Accordingly, 
the second series is devoted to the discussion of the first principles 
of the science, divided by the author into two main subjects—* the 
body or outside of language,” sounds, letters, words, and the laws 
regulating their growth and decay ; and “ the soul or inside,” the 
corresponding ideas, and the similar laws determining their history. 





unconsciously moves his face in forming words and cuts himself. 
On the other hand, we scarcely think that Mr. Max Miiller has 
satisfactorily explained the argument derived from the educa- 
tion of the deaf and dumb. And we would add for his considera- 
tion the case of thinking during dreams. A pistol was fired, and a 
sleeping man whom it awoke related a long dream, which was occa- 
sioned by the sound, and which occupied in the telling perhaps a 
thousand times the period in which it passed through the brain. 
How can we explain the phenomenon of such an acceleration if we 
suppose that thought is speech? Mr. Max Miiller might reply 
that the reason is not at work in dreaming ; but surely the condi- 
tions of thought, as related to speech, must be maintained in that 
state. 

The primitive elements of language are here held, and held rightly, 
to be roots, not letters, and roots are shown not to be abstractions, 
but real words—a truth which overthrows the position of those 
who would apply the imitative theories, or, as Mr. Max Miller 
contemptuously calls them, the Bow-wow and Pooh-pooh theories, 
indiscriminately to all languages. There is, however, a great 
distinction between the scientific application of these theories to 
original roots, and their indiscriminate application to any words of 
any language, as Mr. Max Miiller very properly admits. The 
latter is mere guess- work, and deserves such a condemnation as— 


“The onomatopeic theory goes very smoothly as long as it deals 
with cackling hens and quacking ducks; but round that poultry-yard 
there is a dead wall, and we soon find that it is behind that wall that 
language really begins.” 


But this is too indiscriminate, when we know that in some 
Turanian languages the roots which form the names of animals are 


of onomatopeic origin: the writer has admitted as much. The 


In the first part he deals with the more important principles | 


of etymology ; in the second, with some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of mythology. 

sefore these lectures were delivered, an idea was afloat in the 
learned world that Mr. Max Miiller had been led by the great 
success he had attained to attach too great importance to popular 
applause, and that each essay he published showed an increasing 
desire to maintain, at the risk of solid progress, the position he had 
won. ‘The second series must dispel this idea. The author has 
chosen a subject not alone technical, but difficult, and has boldly 
met its hardest problems. In this course there is no shirking the 
less popular aspect of the science. How far the result may be of 
value commensurate to the labour by which it has been attained 
by lecturer, hearer, or reader, is another question. Many will 
say of such metaphysical inquiries as whether thought is possible 
without words, that they can never be satisfactorily settled, and 
that, even when treated in the elegant and lucid style of Mr. Max 
Muller, they are repulsively dry. Still, the work is satisfactory, 
from the very circumstance that it is a resolute attempt to state 
the whole subject without shirking its difficult or unpopular 
aspects. 

The main questions relating to the “ outside of words” which 
are here examined, are the relation of speech and reason; the 
physiological alphabet, or how the sounds of letters are produced ; 
phonetic change; Grimm’s law; and the main principles of 
etymology. 
in discussing speech and reason, the author gives an analysis of 
Bishop Wilkins’s famous attempt at a universal language, of which 
he speaks with a degree of favour that surprises us, seeing that this 
atvempt was, after all, nothing but one of those gigantic efforts of 
learned trifling that can lead to no direct result. It is cited in 
order to show that to a people having a real language the invention 
of an artificial language is by no means impossible, but that there 
is no evidence that any real language had this origin. “There 
never was,” the author says, “‘an independent array of determinate 
conceptions waiting to be matched with an independent array of 
articulate sounds.” “Thought, in one sense of the word, 7%. e. in 
the sense of reasoning, is impossible without language.” In 
Support of this opinion he very acutely observes that a change 
even of accent is enough to deprive a word of its meaning 
and to make it a mere caput mortuum. We will add two illus- 
trations on the same side. It is a well-known test of proficiency 
in a language to be able to think in that language, that 
1s, to speak mentally with a sufficient supply of words. A 
friend of the writer's can never think when shaving, as he then 





* Lectures on the Science of Language, delivered at the Royal Institution in 


1863, 


By Max Miiller, M.A. Second Series. London; Longman & Co. 


trifth is, that in language, as in all other human things, there is the 
weak and undignified side; otherwise, instead of unconsciously 
talking prose, like M. Jourdain, our thonghts would have naturally 
fallen into hexameters. 

It is time to pass on to the next subject,—the physiological 
alphabet, in determining which Mr. Max Miller enters minutely 
into the manner in which each sound is formed. This portion 
requires very careful study, but it will repay it, for it is not only 
necessary to the understanding of “ phonetic change,” but full 
of curious information opening out other branches of inquiry. 
Having shown the relations of the consonant sounds, it is easy to 
investigate the causes of “ phonetic change.” It will be rather 
disappointing to those who are accustomed to boast of the manly 
roughness of their Saxon speech, to hear how, to a process of “ pho- 
netic decay,” caused by national indolence, “ nearly all the changes 
that have taken place in the transition from Anglo-Saxon to modern 
English are due.” Thus lady is from hlefdige, nought from nawiht, 
king from cyning. So, too, in Latin or French words naturalized 
in English,—story, histoire, historia; squire, escwier, scutarvus, 
Mr. Max Miiller could have illustrated this principle by the disuse 
of long and hard-sounding words. lt is not a desire to shorten 
long words that occasions these changes, but a wish to avoid 
words troublesome to pronounce. A multitude of long Latin 
words have supplanted Saxon equivalents, from their being more 
easy of pronunciation. It becomes a question, however, whether 
this change has been altogether for the worse. The Germans, in 
their attempts to weed their language of Latin words, have resisted 
the operation of a natural law, and their poetry, notwithstanding 
its great originality of thought and strength of expression, is 
in sound as much an acquired taste as Amontillado or even 
Manzanilla. 

An inquiry into phonetic change naturally leads to a discus- 
sion of the famous Grimm’s law—that one phonetic law which may 
rank in philology by the side of Kepler’s in astronomy; for 
Grimm’s law establishes the systematic interchange of sounds among 
the various members of the Indo-European family, and shows, 
not only how a Sanskrit or Greek “th” corresponds to a Gothic 
“d,” and an old High German “t,” but how a lost original took 
these various forms in the different children of the great Aryan 
family. The discovery of a law by which a very large proportion 
of the differences between the Indo-European languages can be 
reduced to a system, must not, however, lead us to hope too much 


_ from comparative philology. In languages of the great Turanian 








class, the same principle is perceived ; but we are surprised to 
find it at work in a single language, as the cause of dialectic 
differences. It is as though we had reached a condition from which 
the Indo-European languages emerged. But, though we agree with 
Mr. Max Miiller that the latter are the descendants of a common 
and lost parent, we do not feel sure that any language in the con- 
dition of phonetic uncertainty which the Turanian class shows, could 
ever have settled down to the accuracy of the Indo-European 
family. We think that here, as elsewhere, the author forces an 
agreement to sustain a favourite theory. 

An appendix to the chapter on Grimm’s law deals with a very 
ingenious hypothesis. It is well known that in the life of many 
nations, including the western offshoots of the Aryan stock, there 
is a period as to which history is silent and tradition deceptive, so 
that we are thrown back upon those sciences, which, by a sort of 
geological method, deal with the successive strata of races,—viz., 
ethnology and philology. We speak of them together, for they are 
really related sciences, and it is unsound to cast a slur, as Mr. 
Max Miiller does, upon the aid that the former gives to the latter. 
However, each may sometimes work independently of the other, 
and our protest has nothing to do with the particular case. The 
author was struck by the change of meaning in the Greek name 
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of the oak, which in Latin and Gothic becomes beech. Looking 
for an analogous case, the author found that the English “fir,” 
and the same word, with a like sense, in old High German, 
are identical with the Latin for “oak.” What is the reason 
of these changes from fir to oak and from oak to beech,—not 
changes from the particular tree to trees in general, or vice versd, 
but from one particular tree to another? This question Mr. 
Max Miiler thmks may be answered by the evidence of the 
Danish peat-bogs, which show that the “ Scotch fir was supplanted 
by the sessile variety of the common oak, of which many prostrate 
trunks occur in the peat at higher levels than the pines ; and still 
higher the pedunculated variety of the same oak (Quercus Robur, L.) 
occurs, with the alder, birch (Betula verrucosa, Ebrh.), and hazel. 
The oak has in its turn been almost superseded in Denmark by 
the common beech.” These are Sir Charles Lyell’s words cited by 
the author, who asks whether they afford the required explanation 
of the changes in meaning that so curiously correspondtothem. “If 
we find in the dialects of Aryan speech spoken in Europe, if we find 
in Greek, Latin, and German, changes of meaning running parallel 
with the changes of vegetation, may we not admit, though as an 
hypothesis, and as an hypothesis only, that such changes of mean- 
ing were as the shadows cast on language by passing events /” 

In his argument, which unfortunately we cannot quote in full, 
and fear to injure by abridgment, Mr. Max Miiller’s geology is 
better than his philology. The change from fir to oak, from oak to 
beech, or in each cise vice versi, is evident from the use of the 
names. It may also be fairly inferred that, if the changes indi- 
cate succession, the order is that which geology proves. But it is 
difficult to prove the succession, to prove that oak stands between 
fir and beech; and even if this could be done, it would be very 
improbable that the Goths, the Latins, and the Greeks, should 
have successively emigrated from what Mr. Max Miiller was 
obliged at the date of publication still to call Denmark. 

The last lecture of the first portion deals with the prin- 
ciples of etymology. Here the author undertakes to prove that 
“sound etymology has nothing to do with sound ;” or, in other 
words, that guessing etymology is contrary to the very basis of all 
true etymological inquiry. This he does by establishing four 
points, upon which the whole stracture rests, and which render 
guessing etymology impossible. If, for instance, “ different words 
may take the same form in one and the same language,” identity of 
sense cannot be safely argued from identity of sound. J'o last, comes 
from the Anglo-Saxon gelwsten, to endure ; last, from A.-S. latost, 
latest ; and, in the sense of cobbler’s last, from A.-S. last. Again, 
corn (vegetable) is from A.-S. corn, and corn on the feet from Latin 
cornu. What confusion would be occasioned by the adoption of 
the principle that sound is the safe indication of origin! Mr. 
Max Miiller concludes this subject with the following words, which 
cannot be too carefully weighed by all who would acquire even a 
rudimentary knowledge of philology :— 


“Tf, then, we have established that sound etymology has nothing 
to do with sound, what other method is to be followed in order to 
prove the derivation of a word to be true and trustworthy ? Our 
answer is: We must discover the laws which regulate the changes of 
letters. If it were by mere accident that the ancient word for fear 
took the form «srw in Sanskrit, ddkry in Greek, ‘ma in Sanskrit 
(1. Latin), tagr in Gothic, a scientific treatment of etymology would 
be an impossibility. But this is not the case. In spite of the appa- 
rent dissimilarity of the words for tear in English and French, there 
is not an inch of ground between these two extremes, tear and larme, 
that cannot be bridged over by comparative philology. We believe, 
therefore, until the contrary has been proved, that there is law and 
order in the growth of language, as in the growth of any other pro- 
duction of nature, and that the changes which we observe in the 
history of human speech are not the result of chance, but are con- 
strained by general and ascertainable laws.” 


Having thus discussed all the formal or outside portion of lan- 
guage, and shown how changes of form took place, the author has 
still to investigate the residuum to which he has thus reduced 
words—the root or radical element. This root is due to some other 
cause ; and that cause is clearly mental. There can be no me- 
chanical reason for the majority of the radical words of any 
language. We are thus brought to the second subject—the 
examination of the ideas that claimed utterance, and the causes of 
the various changes which their expressions underwent. Here, for 
the present, we pause, reserving for a future occasion Mr. Max 
Miiller’s ingenious treatment of this second and more speculative 
branch of his inquiry. 

We do not intend here to express any general opinion on the 
manner in which this remarkable work has been executed. Such 
a criticism will more fitly close our second notice. But there is 
one point which, since it is special to the first branch of the 
inquiry, may here be mentioned. In his handling of the Indo- 
European languages, we heartily concur with Mr. Max Miiller. 
Here he is at home, and no one who knows anything of the subject 
and its present condition among advanced scholars will dispute our 
opinion. But we are disposed to contest many of his positions 
which refer to matters beyond his special province. There is 
little that touches the Semitic languages in this work, and had he 
treated them as similar in their philosophy to the Indo-European, 
he could not have gone very far wrong. But as to the Turanian, 
he indulges in what is, after all, very like guess-work ; it may be 
true, but it is scarcely scientific. First of all, what is this 
Turanian class ? The mutual relation of the Indo-European family of 





languages, and again of the Semitic, is well established ; but when J 





we come to the Turanian class, which no reasonable philologer, 
weighing his words, will call a family, we discover that the bond 
of union is dissimilarity from the known families. Anything you 
cannot put into the other groups is at once called Turanian. Butit 
may be answered that this very non-identity with the defined classes 
rests upon certain general characteristics common to the Turanian 
languages, which are sufficient to establish their mutual relation- 
ship. It may be so, but it has yet to be proved, and this can only 
be done by a careful examination of each great Turanian group and 
a subsequent comparison of group with group. Holding, as he 
does, a Darwinian theory of the growth of language, Mr. Max 
Miller is forced to place the monosyllabic languages in one group 
as the parents of the agglutinate, and through them of the 
amalgamate. The first and second comprise the whole Turanian 
class, and the third the Semitic and Indo-European. But it 
remains to be proved that Turanism is a stage, or, more strictly, 
two stages in human speech; and no one has yet succeeded in 
tracing to a Turanian origin the Indo-European and Semitic 
families, still less in showing how the Turanian originated the 
Semitic, and the Semitic the Indo-European. It may seem strange 
that we should speak of two descendants of one supposed ancestor 
as necessarily standing in the relation of parent and child ; but it is 
enough to state that the supposition has seemed inevitable to those 
who place Turanian at the head of human speech, and has led 
them to a hypothesis that is, perhaps, the best refutation of the 
general theory it was advanced to support. Looking for a link 
between the Turanian and the Semitic, they fixed upon the Egyptian, 
which, to a monosyllabic vocabulary, attaches a Semitic grammati- 
cal machinery. The monosyllabism still exists in Nigritia, west and 
south of Egypt, and the Semitism still occupies the eastern border, 
and has entered Egypt and expelled the ancient language. How, 
then, can we explain the supposed growth in Egyptian of Semitic 
characteristics, and the abandonment by its Semitic descendants of 
Egyptian monosyllabism, while Nigritian and Egyptian all the 
time remained stationary? The hypothesis is simply incredible, 
and nothing but hard necessity would have led to its adoption. 

If, however, Mr. Max Miiller be wrong here—and there are 
eminent{scholars, though, remarkably enough, not one on the Semitic 
side, who would deny that he is—it is but natural that a profound 
study of Indo-European languages should have imparted a bias to 
his more cursory examination of the other varieties of human speech. 
It is better, perhaps, for the progress of knowledge, that doubtful 
opinions should be strongly expressed. The world, learned or 
unlearned, will scarcely ever fight what is guarded by a “ probably” 
ora “perhaps.” It is the positive men, those who stand or fall by 
their convictions, who, by their success or repulse, make all real 
progress. There can be no question that much of the real progress 
that has been made in comparative philology is due to the suc- 
cessful energy of Mr. Max Miiller; and this his latest production 
is so important that we must return to it in a subsequent article. 


SERMONS BY ARCHBISHOP WHATELY.* 


ANYONE at all acquainted with the various writings of the late 
Archbishop of Dublin must allow him to have possessed in a 
remarkable degree the qualities that make a first-rate teacher. 
Not only had he always something to say which it was good for 
both old and young to learn, but he had also the still rarer power 
of imparting his knowledge in a way to ensure its intelligent re- 
ception. Many saw upon a subject much farther than Dr. Whately ; 
but we do not know anyone who, as far as he did see, saw 80 
clearly, or expressed what he saw so plainly. His extraordinary 
power of simple illustration, his methodical treatment, his sober, 
sensible statement of a subject, his quiet, sometimes humorous, 
exposure of others’ absurdities, never allowed Whately to be a dull, 
and often made him an attractive, teacher. Undergraduates in 
the pass schools at Oxford could, even swallow logic prepared by 
the author of the “ Outlines,” from which, under the treatment of 
Mill and Mansel, their intellectual palate shrank in disgust. And 
what he was on logic, on morals, on political economy, his writings 
show him to have been in the higher region of sacred literature. 
Whether he quite fulfilled the lofty idea formed of him by Dr. 
Arnold, as the great and good man who was to be the hope and 
stay of the English Church in the crisis of its difficulties, may well 
be a matter for question. From what we have read and heard of 
the late Archbishop, we should not have ventured to predict for 
him any position of the sort, though perhaps never was there & 
greater tribute paid to the potency of his mind and general influ- 
ence than in the recent acknowledgment by Dr. Newman of the 
temporary sway it excited over his own more far-seeing spirit. 
But, though Dr. Whately failed in being a great leader, from 
deficiencies into which it is needless to enter, few will deny him 
the credit of a wise and good teacher. Into the doubts and diffi- 
culties of his day he thoroughly entered, and he treated them with 
courage and judgment, and reverence and charity. His contro- 
versial works have always appeared to us models of good sense, 
candid impartiality, and Christian courtesy. His smaller works, 
of which the introductory “ Lessons on Christian Evidences” may 
be taken as a typical specimen, convey the maximum of informa- 
tion in the minimum of compass, and contrive to be quite as 
instructive to the old as they are intelligible to the young. : 

It was our misfortune never to hear the late Archbishop in his 


* The Judgment of Conscience, and Other Sermons. By the late Richard 
Whately, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. London: Longman & Co. 
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capacity of preacher. We can imagine his gifts in this department 
of mental activity inferior to those he displayed in writing and in 
conversation ; not but that there is everywhere conspicuous in his 
published sermons the charms of his easy, transparent style, and his 
liberal and yet well-defined judgment, backed by the solid reality 
of a religious and benevolent character visible in every page. But 
his audience—especially if it was mainly a Celtic one—could 
hardly but have missed that fervour and touching persuasiveness 
of sentiment which must have drawn larger congregations to his 
contemporary, Archer Butler. Whately’s sermons are always just, 
sensible, convincing ; but they are sometimes cold and uninspiring : 
there can be no question, after reading them, that the logical side 
of the Archbishop’s mind was stronger than the rhetorical. 

The present volume is a small selection made by his daughter 
from his hitherto unpublished sermons. They treat of various 
topics, of which the first gives the title to the book, as being, 
perhaps, the most important, and (as it seems to us) the most 
elaborate in execution. The remainder touch on such various 
subjects as “ The Victories of the Israelites,” “The Veil of the 
Temple,” “The Omissions of Scripture,’ to which are added four 
other discourses of a more strictly practical character. We are 
inclined to think the editor might have acted wisely in eliminating 
one or two of the more obtrusive repetitions occurring in the 
manuscripts she had to deal with. It 1s tiresome to have it ex- 
plained twice within a hundred and fifty pages, that Jesus and 
Joshua are the same names according to the Greek way of writing ; 
and that “saints” do not mean in the New Testament what is 
commonly meant by the word, but only Christians in general. 
There are also graver recurrences, at some length, of the same 
ideas in almost the same words, which might, not unreasonably, 
have suggested the omission of one of the sermons in which they 
occur, but, at the same time, we can fully enter into a daughter's 
unwillingness to alter or diminish that which has still stronger 
personal than literary value in her eyes ; there are those to whom 
every written word from a “ voice that is still” is too precious for 
criticism or omission. 

The discourse onthe “ Judgment of Conscience” may be taken 
as a somewhat useful supplement to Butler's famous sermons 
on that faculty. It will be remembered that he treats of it only as 
prior to, and independent of, revelation. When he comes to the 
point of the argument, wherein conscience, after magisterially 
exerting itself in the present state of things, “ goes on to anticipate 
a higher and more effectual sentence,” he expressly asserts that this 
last aspect of it is ‘‘ beyond his present design to consider.” Here, 
then, there is room for Whately’s treatment of conscience as esti- 
mated and affected by the New Testament revelation. What rela- 
tion does it hold to God’s law? Is it a judge? is it independent 
of the Gospel, and so capable of being made a substitute for it? or 
is it not rather, as being liable to corruption and capable of im- 
provement, meant to be aided, preserved, extended, proved, 
and rectified by the revealed will of God? It has always seemed 
to us that, in his masterly analysis of the functions of conscience, 
Butler has not sufticiently brought out, even if he has conceded, 
the falliility of that portion of human nature. That it is capable 
of being silenced, deceived, perverted,—that, unless culture and 
care be bestowed upon it, its decisions are commonly blind, hasty, 
and prejudiced,—every man’s experience of himself and others will 
confirm ; yet this natural infirmity of the faculty is scarcely, if at 
all, touched upon by the great author of the “ Sermons on Human 
Nature.” It is, we acknowledge, but lightly treated of in the 
sermon of the Archbishop of Dublin ; we had hoped, when we 
saw the title of the volume, that this formed its entire contents ; 
but still, even in these few pages on so great a subject, we have a 
very clear sketch of the relations and reciprocal influences of the 
workings of conscience and the law of the Gospel. That law supplies 
the standard ; conscience enables us to apply it. The law extends 
and enlightens the decisions of conscience ; conscience, in its turn, 
speaks in particular cases, where the law is either silent, or speaks 
too generally to be a guide :— 


“To use a familiar illustration, our reason { which word the Arehbishop 
employs somewhat loosely as identical with ‘conscience’ and ‘ moral 
sense’ | may be compared to a clock, which has the advantage of being 
always at hand, and may be consulted at any hour of the day or night ; 
whereas the sun-dial can be consulted only occasionally, when it is 
supplied with the light from heaven. But then it is this last that is 
the unerring guide with which the other is to be compared from time 
to time, and by which it is to be regulated ; since, else, it may vary 
from the true time to any extent, and, instead of rectifying its own 
errors, will become more and more in fault, and will serve only to mis- 
lead those who trust in it.” 


These are wise words, and not unfitted to times when men are 
seeking to find in the natural conscience the infallibility they 
tefuse to see in revelation. 

The leading points of modern controversy are scarcely at all 
noticed in these sermons. It could hardly be expected that one 
who had borne the heat and burden of the Tractarian struggle 
should in his latter days gird himself to enter into the far more 
Serious combat but just begun on the theclogical arena. Notwith- 
Standing this, those who look for them may find two or three 
excellent principles laid down in the sermon on the “ Omissions of 
Holy Scripture,” and in that on “Christian Faith and Duty,” 
Which may be used as serviceable weapons in all controversies 
respecting the extent and value of Revelation. To take a single 
example as to the doctrine of the Atonement :—Dr. Whately points 
out the folly, no less than the presumption, of attempting to explain 
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what the Gospel never professes to explain, and the still greater 
presumption of denying the fact from inability to conceive the 
cause. While the fact of Christ's sacrifice is dwelt on in a hundred 
passages, the need and the operation of that sacrifice is never set 
forth in one. Moreover, it is not as though this were a solitary 
case of omission on an important subject. We have only to reflect 
on such problems as the origin of evil, the existence of free will, 
the nature of the future state, and the like, to convince ourselves 
that here we “only know in part.” We do not think that 
Dr. Whately has contributed much that is new on this point ; his 
remarks are strongly tinctured with the spirit of his favourite 
author, Bishop Butler, whom he surpasses in style as much as he 
falls below him in thought. The famous sermon on the “ Ignorance 
of Man,” and the seventh chapter of the first part of the Analogy, 
will be found to contain the leading suggestions which our author 
has only illustrated and applied in detail. We cannot forbear 
quoting one more of bis illustrations, comparing the knowledge 
obtainable by children with that obtainable by man in his present 
state, and the feelings to which in each case that knowledge gives 
rise :— 


** A child understands very little of the real nature of the sun, less 
than the little that .-¢ know of it, but he very soon comes to understand 
its power of enlightening, of warming, of drying, of changing the 
colours in several instances, of expanding flowers and ripening fruits. 
And a child is not likely to conclude, at first, that the sun was created 
for the sole purpose of giving light and heat to the spot where he lives. 
He is at first ignorant of its conferring the same advantages on distant 
parts of the world; and perhaps he supposes its real magnitude to be 
nearly the same as it appears to be. By degrees his knowledge is 
enlarged, and he comes to understand that the sun shines upon the 
whole earth. He then, perhaps, looks back with contempt on his own 
former ignorance, and imagines that he understands fully the whole 
use and importance of the sun, whereas he still knows but a very 
small part of it. In time, perhaps, he may come to learn that our 
earth is only one out of many planets that are enlightened by the same 
sun, which is itself a larger body than all of them together. And it 
would be presumptuous for us to conclude that even that purpose is 
the only one for which the sun was created.” 


We have touched but a few points in this small volume—enough, 
however, we hope, to invite thoughtful readers to its perusal. 
These sermons might not have won for their author a reputation 
for originality, or even great intellectual power, if he had not 
already possessed it. But they add a fresh testimony to that 
soundness of mind, and largeness of heart, and reverence of spirit, 
by which Whately influenced his contemporaries in his lifetime, 
and, through his writings, will not, as we hope, cease to influence 
posterity. 





THE LEGEND OF DR. FAUSTUS.* 


Joun Faust, or Fust, the inventor of that art which, beyond all 
others, has tended to the dissipation of superstitious beliefs, has, 
by a strange caprice of fortune, become the hero of the most 
popular, the most conspicuous, and the most detailed, legend of 
diablerie ever known in Europe. It is a singular instance of the 
rapidity with which these fungous growths of unnatural faith 
spring up even in modern times, that Faust lived to as late as the 
year 1466-—a period some way on this side of what we call the 
dark ages—a period illuminated by the revival of learning, and 
within the compass of credible testimony ; and yet that within a 
hundred years from his decease he should have gathered about him 
such a wild and supernatural fiction. An entry in the register of 
the Stationers’ Company shows that a ballad concerning “ The Life 
and Death of Dr, Faustus, the great Conjuror,”’ was printed at 
London in the year 1588, and the story had been popular in Ger- 
many before then. It very soon became a favourite in England, 
and several old romances on the subject were written or translated. 
Kit Marlowe, who died in 1593, made Faustus the hero of one 
of his most irregular, yet, in the lurid grandeur of some of its 
scenes, one of his grandest, tragedies; and this, probably, 
did more than anything else to diffuse the tradition through- 
out our own country. Inconceivable though it be to our modern 
minds that such a production, mingling the extreme of buffoonery 
with the most solemn doctrines of religion, should ever have been 
put upon the stage, it appears to be quite certain that it was acted 
several times, even with the awful concluding scene of mental 
agony and vain repentance. Edward Alleyn, the founder of Dul- 
wich College, played the necromantic doctor ; and, granting the 
propriety of the exhibition—to which our ancestors, who had not 
outgrown the influence of the old “ moralities,” saw no objection— 
one can understand how such w part, in the hands of such an actor, 
must have drawn the town. The play, however, scandalized the 
Puritans more, perhaps, than some others ; and Prynne, in his 
“ Histrio-Mastix,’ says that one day, when this drama was being 
acted in Queen Klizabeth’s reign at the Belle Sauvage playhouse, 
the actual devil made his appearance on the stage, “ to the great 
amazement both of the actors and spectators.” In modern times, 
the story has been indebted for its European fame more to the 
great work of Goethe than to any other version ; and, within the 
Jast year or two, Gounod’s opera has again made the figures of 
Faustus and Mephistopheles familiar to our play-goers. Notwith- 
standing many elements which are of very questionable fitness for 
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stage travestie, the legend has constantly, in one form or another, 
kept a hold upon our theatres. Mr. Charles Kean made a splendid 
spectacle out of the love and misfortune of poor Marguerite ; and 
it is pretty certain that for many years to come the Italian opera- 
houses of all civilized nations will be representing the same 
traditionary romance, as illustrated by the music of M. Gounod. 
When Faust the magician was first identified with Faust the 
inventor of printing, does not clearly appear. In the old English 
story-books on this subject, and in Marlowe’s play, the hero is not 
spoken of as the originator of any art, but simply as a student in 
divinity, who abandoned his godly researches for the unholy attrac- 
tions of the black science. After awhile, however, the first printer 
came to be saddled with the sins of the conjuror; and this has 
been the popular notion for a long while. In the work before us, 
the invention of printing is just alluded to in the early part of the 
first chapter ; after which we are plunged into the full tide of 
conjuration and supernaturalism. Whether the author of the 
German original pretends to give the parent legend from which 
the more recent stories are derived, we do not know; but we 
infinitely prefer some of the other versions. In fact, we can see 
nothing in the present work to warrant the trouble of translating 
it. It is a compound of extravagance, horrors, and indecency, 
which has not even the merit of being amusing. The translator, in 
a very stilted preface, the literary style of which seems to have 
been modelled on the oracular platitudes of the schoolboy’s copy- 
book, admits that “ strange scenes of vice and crime are here 
exhibited,” but adds that these have been painted ‘in the hope 
that they may serve as beacons to guide the ignorant and unwary 
from the shoals on which they might otherwise be wrecked,” and 
that “ the work, when considered as a whole, is strictly moral.” 
We are then told, in grandiloquent phraseology, that “ the tyrant 
and the oppressor of mankind will here find himself depicted 
in his proper colours ;” that the “ champions of freedom, who 
with ever-open mouths are constantly clamouring at whatever is 
established, whether it be beneficial to the human race or injurious, 
will here find the motives of their conduct pointed out, and held 
up to contempt and execration ;” and that, “ above all, this work 
contains the following highly useful advice :—Let everyone bear 


his lot with patience, &...... Let everyone bridle those 
emotions which the strange and frequently-revolting phenomena 
of the moral world, &c..... To the mind of man, all is dark ; he 


is an enigma to himself: let him live, therefore, in the hope of 
once seeing clearly, and happy indeed is he,” &c. On reading 
these sentences, we began to wonder what new and splendid 
luminary of moral teaching had suddenly risen over the world’s 
horizon ; but we soon discovered that all this grand talk was little 
better than the flourishes of the penny showman, when, from his 
external platform, he invites us in to see “The Murder at the 
Red Barn.” Both author and translator may have had a highly 
moral purpose in the production of this story; but we can- 
not help thinking that they have taken an unfortunate course for 
the attainment of their object. For our own part, we have no 
belief in the moral influence of tales of universal debauchery and 
corruption which only differ from professedly immoral works in 
having a sort of caveat arbitrarily tacked on to them. The fright- 
fully outspoken Satires of Juvenal, notwithstanding the real 
eloquence of indignation which glows and thunders through them, 
must, we fear, have initiated into vice far more than they shamed 
into decency. The author of this version of the story of Faustus 
has all the coarseness of Juvenal, without the mounting and almost 
consecrating fire of his genius and his wrath. Even the translator, 
in spite of his admiring preface, has occasional misgivings ; for 
here and there he is compelled to omit passages which he seems to 
think “too bad” for English eyes and ears. What may have 
been the nature of these proscribed paragraphs, we forbear to 
speculate in view of some of those which remain ; but it appears 
to us that the translator has been either too squeamish or not 
squeamish enough. As a moral lesson, the work is an absurdity. 

austus starts on his diabolical career with an impression that 
there is some good in human nature ; but the fiend, his attendant, 
undertakes to show him that all is cruelty, selfishness, avarice, and 
lust. The assertion is not true, and, if it were, it would be idle to 
hope that any exhibition of such a fact would have a reforming 
tendency. We are aware that this so-called “moral” is expressly 
stated in the book to be a delusion of the Evil One, and is 
denounced as such ; but this is only in a few isolated sentences, 
which go but a little way towards neutralizing the implied teaching 
of all the rest of the book. Men can only reform what is bad by 
assuming something better, and doing their best to develop it. 
This is not done in the present work, and we cannot recognise the 
many useful purposes pointed out in the preface. We are ata loss 
to divine what has been gained by the translation of a story which 
is neither agreeable nor edifying ; which is needlessly indecent and 
intolerably dull. 








THE FUTURE OF AMERICA.* 


In Mr. Throop’s work we have a thoughtful and able essay, by a 
citizen of the Northern States, upon the policy of the civil war and 
its probable results. The object is to show that no calamity could 
befall the nation, not even disunion, which could compare, in its 
disastrous consequences, to a successful termination of the war 
under such circumstances as to leave behind it a permanent feeling 








* The Future: a Political Essuy, By Montgomery H. Throop, New York: 
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of hostility and hatred to the Government of the Union, on the 
part of the subjugated people ; and secondly, that such a feeling 
would naturally and inevitably result from further persistence in 
many of the measures of civil and military policy which the 
Federals have already adopted, or which are now urged upon them 
by leading statesmen. Mr. Throop is probably a member of the 
Democratic party ; but, however this may be, he is sincerely attached 
to the constitution of the United States as it existed before the 
civil war. He still clings to those doctrines of State rights and State 
sovereignty which Mr. Lincoln, his Ministers, and his party, have 
thrown overboard, although they were so abundantly recognised 
by the founders of the Constitution and by all leading American 
statesmen, down to the secession of the Southern States. He 
shows, by quotations from official documents and despatches, that, 
even at the outset of the conflict, neither the President nor the 
Northern people were prepared to enter on a war for the subjugation 
of the Confederate States and the destruction of their political 
independence ; and he traces very clearly the gradual steps by 
which a war to enable what was believed to be the loyal majority 
in the South, to free itself from the tyranny of a minority of 
traitors and seceders, has been gradually converted into one for 
the reduction of several millions of freemen to a condition of 
political vassalage. It is so instructive to compare Mr. Seward’s 
despatch to Mr. Adams, of April 10, 1861, with the subsequent 
career of the Federal Government, that we are tempted to give the 
following extract from that document :— 


“‘He [the President] would not be disposed to reject a cardinal 
dogma of theirs [the Southern States], namely, that the Federal 
Government could not reduce the seceding States to obedience by 
conquest, even although he was disposed to question that proposition. 
But, in fact, the President willingly accepts it as true. Only an 
Imperial or despotic government could subjugate thoroughly disaffected 
and insurrectionary members of the State. This Federal Republican 
system of ours is of all forms of government the very one which is 
most unfitted for such a labour.” 


To the same effect was the resolution passed by the House of 
Representatives, on the motion of Mr. Crittenden, a few days 
before the battle of Bull’s Run. This expressly declares that the 
war “is not waged on their part in any spirit of oppression, or for 
any purpose of conquest, or subjugation, or purpose of overthrowing 
or interfering with the State rights or established constitutions of 
those States, but to defend and maintain the supremacy of the Con- 
stitution and to preserve the Union with all the dignity and right 
of the several States unimpaired.” How erroneous was the notion 
that there was really a Unionist party in the South—what the war, 
which was undertaken professedly for the liberation of this non- 
existent party, has since become—we all know. But, if anyone 
desires further information on these points, he will find the main 
facts very clearly and temperately stated by Mr. Throop. 

The war being now directed to the subjugation of the united 
Southern people, the question which it is the main purpose of this 
book to discuss naturally occurs :—Supposing the North to conquer, 
how are they to govern? In the first place, it is perfectly clear 
that they cannot rule through State Governments depending upon 
the votes of the white inhabitants. That proposition is too plain 
to require proof. But it is supposed by some that the admission 
of negroes to the franchise would secure a loyal majority, and thus 
render the State constitutions once more workable in connection 
with the restored Union. Mr. Throop, however, shows that it is only 
in Mississippi a»d South Carolina that the negroes exist in suffi- 
cient numbers for such a purpose; while, as he very justly re- 
marks, it seems almost impossible that any sane man can seriously 
propose to endow the semi-civilized negroes of the South with the 
franchise. It is, indeed, supposed by some that there might be 
such an immigration of whites into the Southern States as would 
create a population capable of sustaining a State Government. 
Yet, with the boundless Wests before them, it is impossible 
to conceive that any considerable number of settlers will expose 
themselves to a climate distasteful to Europeans or Northern 
Americans, or to the still more distasteful competition of the 
negroes in the laborr-market. To restore the Union by force is 
as impossible now as it was when, in 1860, Mr. Everett said :— 


“The suggestion that the Union can be maintained by numerical 
predominance and military prowess of one section, exerted to coerce 
the other into submission, is in my judgment as self-contradictory as 
it is dangerous. It comes loaded with the death-smell from the 
fields wet with brothers’ blood. If the vital principle of all republican 
governments is the consent of the governed, much more does 4 
Union of co-equal Sovereign States require as its basis the harmony 
of its members, and their voluntary co-operation in its organic 
functions.” 


Another scheme is to rule the Southern States br governments 
similar to those which were established in the territories of the 
United States. But it is almost unnecessary to say that this simply 
means government by the sword. And, even apart from other 
objections, it appears to us that Mr. Throop shows clearly that 
while, on the one hand, it would tend to exacerbate the feelings of 
the South towards the North, it would impose upon the latter 4 
burthen—in the shape of a standing army—which they would be 
quite unable to bear. 

Supposing, however, that it were possible for the Federals to 
carry out their wishes, to create a new Poland or Hungary in the 
South, and to keep it in subjection by the same means which Russia 
and Austria employ in dealing with their subject nationalities, 
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what would be the effect upon the conquerors? Mr. Throop’s 
answer to the question is, that it would be fatal to public liberty 
amongst them. For it would necessarily vest in the hands of the 
(Jovernment such means of corruption, through the enormous 
patronage which would be placed at its disposal—such means of 
compulsion through the army which must be maintained to hold 
down the subjected States—that it would be quite hopeless for 
the Legislature to contend successfully against the enormous hosts of 
the Executive Power. Those checks upon the authority of the 
President which were interposed by the quasi-independence of the 
States are now removed, and could certainly not be restored under 
a state of things which would render a highly-centralized Constitu- 
tion meagre, and a highly tyrannical one possible, if not inevitable. 
Looking to the manner in which personal liberty has been violated, 
and in which the free expression of opinion has been suppressed 
in the North during the present struggle, it is extremely unlikely 
that the evil habits thus contracted would be abandoned by a 
Government which, at the close of the war, should find itself in 
possession of the power to crush its opponents. This becomes even 
less probable when we recollect to what an extent party spirit and 
party recklessness has been developed in the Northern States 
during the last few years, and bear in mind how tempting, as a 
pecuniary prize, the possession of power in the State would then be 
to the hungry tribe of office-holders or office-seekers. Employed, 
in the first instance, as the tool of one party or another, the army 
would end by becoming the master of all. We cannot concur with 
Mr. Throop in thinking that these dangers, which he clearly points 
out, can be averted by the peaceful restoration—on any terms—of 
the old Union; but we admire the moral courage which he shows 
in telling his countrymen that, if that be impossible, their best 
course is to follow General Scott’s advice, and “let the erring 
sisters go.” 





DANGEROUS CONNEXIONS.* 





“DanaErous Connexions” contains a fund of mysteries with | 


which anyone who is addicted to regaling his mind upon such 
“common objects” of the novel reader’s attention cannot fail to be 
gratified. They meet him at every step ; they accumulate on every 
hand ; 

“They follow, they flank, and they fly in his face.” 


‘Dangerous connexions” which bear their full fruit ; elopements ; 
runaway matches ; 
doubtful ; an heir whose long-accredited legitimacy is disproved only 
after he has attained his majority, and has proposed marriage ; a 
ladv-mother whose reputation is naturally not a little imperilled 
by the circumstance of her indulging in midnight meetings in the 
cloisters of a ruined old abbey with a returned convict, rejoicing in 
a greasy cap of antique pattern, and with other indications of an 


forbidden marriages, of which the issue is very | 


appearance by no means prepossessing ; a major on half-pay, who, | 
having been very wild and dissipated in his youth, and having | 
disappointed the unhappy lady above referred to, marries another | 


eminent for her piety and her funded property, and devotes him- 
self to the philosophical recreation of fly-fishing; the heir to a 
baronetey (“ pauper et exul uterque”) who, to push his fortune in 
the vold-lands, leaves his wife soon after their marriage without 
being acquainted by her of certain uncertainties, and, on her death 
in giving birth to a child, spends the next score or so of years in 
the “diggings” without hearing once from or of his family ;—these 


characters and incidents present, it may be thought, a tolerably ex- | 


tensive substratum for a narrative of varied and intense interest. But 
of the complications of the plot the above sketch gives but a faint 
indication. Amy, the heiress and heroine, is peculiarly situated, 
Major Blount believing her to be his daughter ; but, if so, being 
illegitimate, he is afraid to acknowledge her. Old David Blunt, 
the sexton, believing her to be his daughter’s legitimate daughter, 
brings her up tenderly, and treats her accordingly from her infancy 
upwards. Both are somewhat ludicrously in the wrong, and old 
David, who is represented at the close as physically blind, has in 
reality been morally blind all his life. The girl is the daughter of 
2% man who does not know that he is the father of a child at all, 
reminding us of the Irishman who, on his sister’s accouchement, 
being questioned as to the sex of the infant, replied that “he did 
not yet know whether he was an uncle or an aunt.” She is also the 
niece of an individual in whose house she has spent the greater 
part of her life, but who is equally ignorant of the relationship 
subsisting between them. That at one period recorded in the nar- 
rative, when three ladies were simultaneously grieving and rejoic- 
ing in the new-found cares incident to maternity, there must have 
been, by the connivance of doctor and nurse and one of the 
mothers, a decided case of “ double-shuffle” among the babies, 
and a generous substitution of each other's offspring, is obvious ; 
but, as the reader goes on “ hunting the slipper” from chapter to 
chapter, he not seldom finds himself in the centre of his own 
conflicting suspicions, not a little puzzled and embarrassed. How- 
ever, all comes right, of course, at the end ; and summary justice, 
ve are bound to add, is executed on the principal offender, who is 
justly cut off from (criminal) society, and condemned to the dis- 
<usting inconveniences of a detached villa at her favourite water- 
ing-place, where, abandoned by none of her friends, she remains 
to this day with five hundred a-year and her own reflections. 





' Dangerous Connexions: a Novel. By Charles Gibbon. Three vols. London: 
John Maxwell & Co. 














BOOKS OF POEMS.* 


Mr. W. F. Sarru, in the first three poems of his volume, aims 
at depicting three leading types of men-—the Believer, the Thinker, 
and the Worker. The idea is good, and it is carried out with 
much picturesqueness and some power. The representative of the 
Believer is St. Bruno, whose ghastly story is told by himself to a 
Calabrian Prince, who, losing his way in a forest one evening as 
he returns from the chase, comes upon a wretched hut amongst sand 
and rocks, and finds there a wild, gloomy-looking man in tattered 
priestly robes, with a face like a mask, and an air of utter abstrac- 
tion. Being with much difficulty aroused, and commanded to tell 
his story, he does so, though with great unwillingness, saying that 
it will for ever destroy the happiness of his questioner. He is 
Bruno the Carthusian, and in previous years had dwelt at Paris, 
where he was witness to the great saintliness of Father Raymond. 
On the death of that pattern man, his body was carried to the grave 
in “our Lady’s church” with great pomp and ceremony ; but there a 
terrible and astounding incident struck dismay into the assembled 
mourners. The thin and bloodless lips of the corpse were drawn 
back in agony; a horrible expression came over the face ; the body 
rose upright, and these words were heard :— 


«¢ *T, Raymond, stood before the bar of God, 

God judged me righteously, 

Within a fiery tomb, in burning chains, 
In heil I lie.’ 

Three times the damnéd soul did utter forth 
These words distinct and plain, 

Then, with a dull and heavy sound, the dead 
Fell back again.” 


Bruno is so overpowered with this appalling and unexpected 
revelation that he flies from Paris (after a period of insensibility), 
and is oppressed with hideous visions of the infernal world. At 
length he recovers the equilibrium of his mind, and, having 
become the greatest adept of his time in theology and philosophy, 
is summoned to take a leading part in the University of Paris. 
Here he attains the very highest reputation as a disputant, capable 
of utterly confuting the most ingenious sophisms of the most subtle 
heretics. But onthe eve of Pentecost— 


‘‘ There came a stranger when the night was late, 

His voice was low and sweet: 

‘ He came for help in certain doubts that touched 
The Paraclete ; 

A humble student whom my fame had reached 
From far,’ and reverently 

He prayed that I would solve his doubts and sore 
Perplexity. 

Far on into the night we held discourse. 
With feigned humilities 

He drew me on, and coiled around my soul 
A web of lies; 

But when the lamp grew pale against the dawn 
I knew the Lord of Hell, 

The face fire-seared and dark, the scornfal eyes, 
I knew too well. 

Night after night he came in spite of fast 
And penance terrible, 

And in my soul his deadly sophistries 
Wrought like a spell. 

His long dark finger on his palm, bis lips 
Curled in a cunning smile, 

He sat and syllogized, and laughed by turns, 
And I the while, 

Like wretched clay, was moulded in his hands.” 


The heart of Bruno is thus filled with scepticism, which, how- 
ever, only lasts during the night, his faith returning with the day- 
light. In this frame of mind he hears a voice, telling him that 
his name, for this his sin, has been struck from the book of life, 
and numbered with the dead, and that nothing is left him but to 
hide his “leprous shame” in some “ foul lazar-house.” He comes 
to the conclusion that “learning is more vain than vanity,” and, 
with seven disciples, establishes, among “the waste and barren 
hills” of Dauphiny, a monastery ruled on the most austere prin- 
ciples. After awhile, he is invited by the Pope to visit Rome, 
and is there asked to become a bishop ; but in humility of spirit 
he refuses, and returns to his monastery. Here, however, Satan 
torments him with a vision in which he sees himself on the 
Pontifical throne, surrounded by pomp and power, and feels his 
heart swelling with “ deadly pride.” Wakening from this illusion, 
he subjects himself to the bitterest penances, in the hope of 
quelling the Tempter ; but a new trial is in store for him. Shapes 
of voluptuous beauty are brought before his eyes ; exquisite music 
sounds in his ears; a kind of ballet is performed in his sight ; 
and Astarte herself, in all her seductive loveliness, twines her arms 
about him, and imprints a burning kiss upon his lips. In a word, 
he has to encounter the famous temptation of St. Anthony, and is 
not so successful in overcoming it. Struck with remorse and 
shame, he buries himself in the desert, and has dwelt there seven 
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years at the time he relates his experiences to the Prince—all that 
time patiently waiting 


** Till God in death shall please to solve for me 
My doubtful fate.” 


The story is told with a grim and tragic intensity, and is not 
without a fitting moral, seeing that, as the author remarks, 
“melancholia and the causes that produce it are not extinct.” 
The pernicious effects of that gloomy and unnatural life of the 
cloister which Roman Catholics hold in such high esteem are 
powerfully delineated in this wild legend. The dreary superstition 
which seeks to set God and Nature in antagonism, which finds 
something wicked in the most harmless pleasures, which multiplies 
sins in order to exaggerate penances, and which, by exciting the 
conscience to a morbid degree, often makes the poor wretch fear 
that, even after all his sacrifices and self-inflicted agony, he will be 
lost,—this monstrous distortion of religious belief is reflected by 
Mr. Smith with striking fidelity. But it was a mistake to select 
St. Bruno as a type of “ the Believer.” He is rather a representa- 
tive of the fanatic. Belief such as his is allied to the very worst 
form of doubt, and we cannot recognise him as in any way entitled 
to impersonate the principle of faith. In the next poem, Spinoza 
is very properly taken as the representative of “ the Thinker.” 
Whether he thought to good or to bad purpose, thinking was the 
very essence of his life; and we are glad to find Mr. Smith, ina 
prose note, doing justice to the sincerity, honesty, and pure morals 
of that singular man. “ He has been branded,” says our author, 
“as an atheist, but unjustly. I think that the atheist absolute is 
a growth of these latter days, and even now a rare one. Spinoza 
was a Pantheist. Novalis has said of him, with German quaint- 
ness, he was ‘ intoxicated with God.’” There can be no doubt 
that the religion of Spinoza was Pantheism. The blind and soul- 
less mechanism of the atheist’s creed was certainly no idea of his. 


The representative of “the Worker” is Meister Cornelius, the 
alchemist, whose life and death are picturesquely told. But here, 
again, we must object to the type as not properly representing the 
thing typified. However hard an alchemist may work, he is at 
best rather a dreamer than a labourer. The poem, however, con- 
tains some excellent bits of description ; as witness this, depicting 
an old town :— 


* It was his wont, at evening, when the sun 
Had touched the western roofs with level beams, 
And poured a stream of golden radiance 
Athwart his room, to loose the casement hasp, 
And push the creaking window open wide. 
Far down beneath him lay the market square, 
In front the great cathedral, with the three 
High pointed arches, beautiful as are 
The gates of heaven, from base to crown made fair 
With many a slender column, many a niche 
And saintly statue, sculptured flower, and leaf. 
On either side, the houses fair and large,— 
The walls made strong with beams of darkest oak, 
And graven well with motto, date, and name, 
Device and scutcheon, such as well become 
The princely Burghers in an ancient town. 
But chief of all, the Stadt-house grandly reared 
its many-windowed front, the portico 
Upborne by twelve apostles wrought in stone, 
The townsmen’s pride and boast; and high above 
The mighty dial with the iron knight, 
Who came at noon and midnight with his mace, 
And struck the hour with twelve good strokes and strong ; 
And last of all, fair stationed in the midst, 
On steps well worn and smooth with many feet, 
The market cross more ancient than them all : 
Not once nor twice pulled down and battered sore 
Of pagan hands, but alway raised again 
In those old days when bishops fought and preached, 
And standing yet a symbol sure and true.” 


Several minor poems are added by Mr. Smith. They are not 
without ability, but are often vague and purposeless. 

The American author of “‘ Visions in Verse” professes to solve, 
or to make an attempt at solving, the “vexed question” of the 
existence of evil ; moreover, he essays to “ snatch spiritual glimpses 
of the great Drama of Christian Redemption in the past and 
future development of Man, and Earth his habitation, together with 
Angel-ministries in human affairs.” The “ Vision” is accordingly 
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Except by him and old Maro, 
And him who wrote the Inferno : 
Whose verses but an inkling tell 
Of horrid phantoms met in hell.” 


We honestly confess that a few pages of “ Visions in Verse” 
satisfied our curiosity, and convinced us that the author is not a 
poet after our own heart. Others, however, may have different 
tastes ; if so, we have indicated where they will find the food they 
specially desire. 

Miss Stapleton’s two little poems in pink and green paper covers 
are written with a view to the inculcation of religious principles, 
and in a style adapted to the young. 








STORIES WITH A MORAL.* 


Tue “ Old Cantab.” who writes “St. Agnes’ Bay” thinks that 
sufficient regard is not paid in these days to the fact that men and 
women do sometimes fall in love with one another at the first 
glance. We were not aware that so important a phenomenon had 
ever been denied or underrated. Certainly, the time has been 
when it was a received axiom, and one of our old poets has even 
gone so far as to assert that love is never born at all, except in this 
way :— 

** Who ever loved that loved not at first sight ?” 


—a line which Shakespeare, in “ The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
quotes with approval, describing it as a “saw of might.” The “ Old 
Cantab.,” however, thinks that this truth has fallen into disrepute, 
and on his title-page he quotes Victor Hugo to the same effect. 
“ A writer,” says the French poet-novelist-politician, ‘ dares hardly 
assert now-a-days that two beings fell in love because they looked 
at each other ; and yet that is the way, and the sole way, in which 
people fall in love: the rest is only the rest, and comes afterwards. 
Nothing is more real than the mighty shock which two souls give 
each other by exchanging this spark.” Very true ; but we think 
it did not require either a Victor Hugo or an “ Old Cantab.” to 
discover or proclaim the fact. The latter, however, is of a different 
opinion ; and, to give expression to his views, he conceived the idea 
of his present story in a moment of happy inspiration, when “ dis- 
cussing a sandwich” on asmall rocky islet in a beautiful bay of one 


of the Channel Islands. On the islet is an old martello tower, 


and the hero of the story becomes the purchaser of this tower, 
which he, being a rather eccentric Cambridge graduate, fits up as 


| a residence for himself, and lives there ina pleasing solitude. As 


it happens, there is a pretty whitewashed cottage near the tower— 
a cottage rented by a gentleman of literary pursuits; and in this 


| cottage there are two young girls, Mary and Jessie—sisters, not by 


divided into thirteen nights, treating respectively of various phases | 


of the world’s creation and government ; and to these “nights” 
there is an “overture.” We have no faith in such efforts to com- 
bine religion, philosophy, and poetry; and they are especially 
uninteresting when made in jog-trot verses like the following :— 


* While in somnambulism, he 
Poises his pinion loftily, 
Beyond poetic precedents ; 
Still with a dream-mad confidence, 
And not the least concern at all, 
Where dizzy stars would faint and fall! 
As he flies high, perhaps as low 
A blind muse ventured once to go; 
Yet never, till he lost his eyes, 
Dared voyage on such enterprise,— 
Where Satan’s flamy billows roll, 
All undiscovered as the pole, 





blood, but by bringing up—with the first-named of whom the hero falls 
in love “at first sight.” This bill,“ payable at sight,” is duly honoured, 
and the book before us is devoted to a record of the adventures of the 
lovers, ending happily in marriage. We will not enter into the details 
of the story, nor explain the mysterious circumstances attending the 
birth and parentage of the young fellow and of Jessie, who turn 
out to be connected with one another in a way they do not at first 
imagine. The tale is supposed to be told by the hero himself in a 
couple of letters toa young college friend—letters such as never 
yet were written by one man to another, and we hope never will 
be. We know that youths are sometimes mutually confidential on 
tender matters ; but they don’t write love-sick novels in inter- 
minable letters. Even girls hardly go so far as that ; though we 
believe their epistles are at times both romantic and voluminous. 
The ‘Old Cantab.” tells us in his preface that this is his first 
attempt at fiction, his literary labours hitherto having been con- 
fined to the editorship of “a journal devoted to a special branch of 
science.” We fear that the inspiration of the sandwich has hardly 
led him in the most felicitous direction. Still, it will be much if 
he re-establishes the good old notion of love at first sight ; and, 
besides that, he has had another object in view. Not only did he 
desire to show that there may be a vast difference “ between a 
girls yielding readily, in a matter of the heart, to pure 
natural impulses, and her being what is called ‘ free and 
easy’ in her general manner and conduct towards the 
other sex ;” but he also wished to “encourage a movement, which 
is now being made in many places, towards the establishment of 
swimming-schools for both sexes.” If readers question whether 
ladies can swim conveniently in their bathing-dresses, behold, here 
is a plain auswer for them, which shall solve all their doubts, and 
confound their deepest sophistries :—‘‘ These very lines are being 
now penned by the author after his return from a delicious dip in 
the beautiful little bay described in this preface ; and, whilst 
breasting the rollers, and diving and revelling in the crystal water 
like one of the finny tribe, he could not help regretting that his 
better half had never learnt to swim, and could not enjoy with him 
the same delightful recreation.” What will Mrs. Cantab. say to 
that? Lastly, we have a piece of advice :—“ Parents, in selecting 
a boarding-school for your children, let your choice always fall upon 
one in which they will have the opportunity of learning to swim, 
and be taught it as a valuable accomplishment.” And, we add, let 
them read “St. Agnes’ Bay,” and learn to fall in love “ at first 
sight.” 


* St. Agnes’ Bay: a Tale of Love at First Sight. By an Old Cantab. London: 
Sampson Low, Sen, & Marston. 


Order and Disorder; or, Charles the Thoughtless, Edinburgh: Oliphant & Co. 
London; Hamilton, Adams, & Co, 
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“Order and Disorder” is a story for youth, relating the 
troubles of a thoughtless boy, one Charles Derby, who has to be 
taught by some sharp trials the great virtue of being exact and 
punctual. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


A curious letter was sold on Thursday last—one written by Peg 
Woflington, the theatrical beauty of the last century, who, as her con- 
temporaries asserted, could not write. There, however, the letter was, 
at an auction-room, with the signature at foot, and extending to two 
full—not modern note-paper size, certainly, but—large folio pages. 
The epistle is directed “For Master Thomas Robinson, at Good- 
wood, in Sussex,” and is full of amusing banter; Peg alluding to her 
famous * breeches” character of Sir Harry Wildair. The letter is 
considered unique, and it realized a very large sum. The statement 
that Peg Woffington could not write was asserted of most of the gay 
actresses of the last and preceding centuries. Of Nell Gwynne it 
was said that she could neither read nor write ; but an autograph 
note discovered a short time since showed that she could express 
herself on paper, although a dismally-scrawled E. G., with full stops at 
every bend of the initials, was all that Mr. Peter Cunningham could 
find to reproduce in fac-simile in his little ‘‘ Story of Nell Gwynne.” 
Those persons who have read Charles Reade’s novelette will remember 
what that author has told us of Peg’s beauty, talent, generosity, and 
indiscretions. She is said to have been the first female who acted male 
characters on the English stage. 





The public libraries of Australia are rapidly increasing in import- 
ance. A short time since, Sir Redmond Barry, one of the local 
governors, and a man of great intellectual vigour, visited this country 


for the purpose, amongst other matters, of purchasing valuable 





historical and scientific works, and the formation of museums of | 


objects of art and antiquity. For some years, large contracts have 
been held by London dealers for the supply of handsomely-bound 
standard English and foreign works, and some thousands of volumes 
have, from time to time, been shipped to Victoria, Melbourne, and 
Sydney. The binding is generally in the best crimson morocco, 
with the colonial arms in gilt on the sides, so that the great public 
libraries of the Southern hemisphere will certainly present a more 
vay appearance than the collections of the “ old country.” The 
British Government has occasionally given to the various colonies 
copies of the more important State Papers, Blue-books, and works of 
a statistical character; and now it is said that her Majesty has 
presented to the library in connection with the Sydney University a 
copy of the handsomely-printed large edition of the late Prince Consort's 
and that an especial autograph note from the Queen 
accompanies the volume. The book is very handsomely bound in 
white vellum and gold, and stamped with the crest, motto, and name 
of the Prince Consort. In the first page are the following words, 
written by her Majesty :—‘“‘ Presented to the Sydney University 
Library, in memory of her great and good husband, by his broken- 
hearted widow. Vicrorra R., 1864.” The Governor delivered the 
volume in person on the Ist of June, and if will henceforth be pre- 
served, with great care, in a case of oak lined with velvet. 


‘se ’ ] , 2? 
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We last week gave some account of a highly important collection of 
early music which was about to be sold. As the sale has taken place, 
we now give our readers the various prices realized. It must be 
remembered that the early madrigals of the Elizabethan age are of 
extreme interest, as well for their rarity as for the poetry allied to 
the music. The most remarkable of the lots sold as follows :—Yonge’s 
* Musica Transalpina,” the first publication of English words to foreign 
music, two books, 1588—97, £10. 15s.; the first set of Italian 
madrigals, Englished by T. Watson, 1590, £6; Kirbye’s first set of 
English madrigals, one of the rarest books of its class, £21; Weelkes’s 
madrigals to three, four, five, and six voices, 1597, £8.18s. 6d.; Weelkes, 
another set of madrigals, of five and six parts, 1600, £9; Weelkes’s 
balletts and madrigals, 1608, £8. 15s.; Wiibye’s madrigals, first and 
second sets, 1598—1609, £29; Morley’s first “ Booke of Balletts,”’ 
1595, £16. 10s.; Morley’s madrigals to five voices, 1598, £17. 10s.; 
Morley’s canzonets, 1606, £16; Morley’s madrigals to four voices, 
1600, £8. 12s.; Morley’s “ Triumphs of Oriana,” a set of madrigals 
written in honour of Queen Elizabeth, 1601, £12. 12s.; Baleson’s first 
set of madrigals, 1604, £12; Giovanni Croce, ‘‘ Musica Sacra,” 1608, 
C10. 15. It is believed that these prices are the highest ever realized 
for the same works by public sale, and it is a curious fact that these 
identical copies, which have produced nearly £200, had formerly 
been bound together, and at the Rev. W. Gostling’s sale in 1777 pro- 
daced only £3. 10s. Persons with ancient music will now, in all pro- 
bability, address themselves to Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, the music 
auctioneers, when they find in old library corners, or packed away in 
lumber chests, the “ Ballett Bokes” or Madrigals of a past age. 


Another contribution to our topographical histories has just been 
made by the Rev. J. E. Jackson, M.A., one of the most active of the 
members of the Wiltshire Archzeological Society. The work con- 
stitutes a new history of Wiltshire, and comprises the topographical 
collections of the well-known John Aubrey, F.R.S., a.p. 1659-1670, 
with valuable additions and illustrations. 


A gentleman in Paris writes that “the heirs of Silvio Pellico have 
brought a suit against the heirs of the Marchioness de Barolo (in whose 
mansion Pellico passed the last twenty years of his life) to recover his 
manuscripts, that they may publish them. It is believed these manu- 
Scripts contain a complete autobiography of Pellico, several sacred 
dramas and tragedies, and the whole correspondence and several 
unpublished poems of Ugo Foscolo.” 


A little book on thirst-madness—“ Dypsomania, or the Philosophy, 
Prevention, Moral, Medical, and Hygienic Cure of Intemperance ”—is 
announced, The author is Dr. Hall. 


_ A third edition of “‘The Gentle Life,” the recent volame of Essays, 
‘8 announced by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 





j 
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“The Psychonomy of the Hand; or, the Hand an Index of Moral, 
Intellectual, and Social Development,” is the title of a new work 
promised early by Mr. F. Prrman, of Paternoster-row. The author, 
Richard Beamish, Esq., F.R.S., &c., is already known as the compiler 
of the “ Life of Sir Isambard Brunel.” ‘The Psychonomy of the 
Hand” is a development of the system of M. D’Arpentigna, and will 
contain a notice of the chiromancic theory of M. Desbarrolles. The 
work is illustrated by tracings from living hands of various 
endowments, and selected from all grades of society. 


The ably-conducted American Publishers’ Circular appears im- 
patient of any blunders in English journalism, and, under the head of 
Travel,’ says:—‘ It is Viscount Bury, not Viscount Berry, as 
stupidly mentioned in the Athenwum, who is about publishing two 
volumes on North and South America, containing a history of the 
emigrations of the European nations—Spanish, English, Dutch, 
French, &c.—into America, from the sixteenth century onwards, 
Lord Bury is eldest son of the Harl of Albemarle, and was made 
treasurer of Queen Victoria’s household in June, 1859. He was made 
one of the Indian Council in 1860. His wife is second daughter of 
the late Sir Alan McNab, of Canada.” 


The curious little book with the title “* Miscegenation, or the 
Blending of the Races,’ which we noticed some time since, has 
recently been replied to by “ Subgenation; the Theory of the Normal 
Relation of the Races,” published at New York. 


As on a former occasion, when announcements of new English books 
were scarce, we gave our readers some account of what was going on 
in the great publishing houses on the other side of the Atlantic, par- 
ticulars of forthcoming American works are here subjoined :— 

Messrs. J. B. Lieprncorr & Co., Philadelphia, announce “ Cavalry 
Compendium,” by James A. Congdon, Major 12th Pennsylvania 
Cavalry ; Cooke’s “U.S. Cavalry Tacks;” ‘‘ Customs of Service for 
Non-Commissioned Officers and Soldiers,” by August V. Kautz, Capt. 
U.S.A.; A new small edition of “Prescott’s Historical Works ;” 
** Lectures on the Communion,” by a Presbyter of the Church ; “ Life 
of General M‘Clellan,” by George 8S. Hillard; “‘ Pronouncing Medical 
Dictionary,” by J. Thomas, M.D., author of the system of pronuncia- 
tion in Lippincott’s ‘‘ Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World;” “A 
Manual for Cavalry ;” “ Routine of Duty for Cavalry in Quarters, in 
Camp, and on the March,” by Brigadier-General W. L. Elliott; 
** Libby-Life ;’’ “* Experiences of a Prisoner of War in Richmond, Va., 
1863-4,” by Lieut.-Colonel F. F. Cavada, U.S.V. 

Asumgap & Evans, Philadelphia, will shortly issue ‘‘ Winfield, the 
Lawyer’s Son, and How he Became a Major-General ;” being a Life 
of General Hancock, by Major Penniman, author of “The Tanner- 
boy.” 

Henry Carey Barrp, Philadelphia: “Treatise on Mills and Mill- 
work,” by Fairbairn (a reprint of the English edition); ‘ Useful 
Information for Engineers ;” “Iron: its History, Manufacture, &c.,” 
both by the same author; ‘‘ Buckmaster’s Mechanical Physics;” ‘‘ The 
Millers’ and Millwrights’ Guide,” by Henry Pallett, illustrated ; ‘‘ The 
Marine Steam-engine,” by Main & Brown, also illustrated. 

Puite & So.omons, Washington, have in preparation a “ Political 
History of the Rebellion,” by the Hon. Ed. M‘Pherson, Clerk to the 
House of Representatives, Washington. 

Suetpon & Co., New York, announce an “ Autobiography of Lieut.- 
General Winfield Scott.” 

“The Temple Anecdotes,” by Ralph & Chandos Temple, are being 
reproduced in New York, by Mr. MILLER, the publisher. 


The Hon. Robert Dale Owen, well known in this country as the son 
of the famous “ Socialist,” has announced for immediate publication 
in Philadelphia ‘‘The Wrong of Slavery, the Right of Emancipation, 
and the Future of the African Race in the United States.” 


A pamphlet has appeared in the late Danish Duchies with the title, 
** Preussisch odor Selbstcendig?’’ (Prussian or Independent ?) strongly 
deprecating the proposed diplomatic, naval, and military union of 
Slesvig- Holstein with Prussia. 


Grassart & Co. have just published a French translation of Miss 
Muloch’s novel, ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

M. G. pg ParsevaL-DescuEeNnes, well known in the French navy, 
has published an interesting work, entitled, “ Les Mémoires d’un 
Billet de Banque.” 

A propos of the visit of the King of Spain to Napoleon, a pamphlet 
has been published in Paris, entitled, ‘‘ Le Voyage du Roi d’ Espagne.” 


METROPOLITAN ImMpROVEMENTS.—Mr. Stanford, of Charing-cross, 
has just issued a “ Map of Metropolitan Railways and Misc+llaneous 
Improvements sanctioned in 1864.” The ‘Lines in Operation,” 
‘** Lines sanctioned previously to 1864,” “ Lines sanctioned in 1864,” 
and the new boundary line of the Metropolitan Railway District pro- 
posed by the Lords’ Committee of 1863, are variously indicated, so as 
to show at a glance the existing and prospective state of London in 
relation tothe important subject of railway intercommunication. The 
lines sanctioned in 1864 will contribute materially to binding the out- 
lying suburbs with the heart of town, as represented by the great 
central station at Charing-cross; but much has to be done before the 
projects in question will be realised. The line proposed by the Lords’ 
Committee, which is shown by a green stripe, runs round the vast 
circumference of London like a great serpent, connecting the more 
local rails. The miscellaneous improvements comprise Albert Bridge 
and approaches ; Commercial Docks and Grand Surrey Docks and 
Canal; Holborn Valley Improvement; Milwall Canal Wharfs and 
Graving Docks; Phcenix Gas Works; Pneumatic Despatch; South 
London Market; Southwark Park; Thames Embankment (South 
side); Wandsworth Bridge ; and West London Docks and Warehouses. 
Mr. Stanford has produced a very interesting map at a very appro- 
priate time. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


Aimard (G.), Stronghand. Fcap., 2s. 

Ainsworth (W. H.), Old St, Paul's. Cheap edit. Feap., 1s. 

Anderson (R.), Class Book of Geography. 

Berridge (Rev. J.), Works; with Memoir. 2ndedit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Sound, and its Phenomena. New edit. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 

Broom (H.), Comments on the Common Law. 3rd edit. 8vo., £1. 11s, 6d. 

Brunet’s New Guide to Boulogne. 7thedit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Cullingworth (J.), Guide to Natal. 12mo., 1s. 

Dashwood Priory, by E. J. May. Newedit. Fecrp., 3s. 6d. 

Doudney (Rev. D. A.), Bible Lives and Bible Lessons. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Foxe’s Martyrs, abridged by T. A. Buckley. Newedit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Fry (D. P.), Union Assessment Committee Acts. 4th edit. 12mo., 3s. 

Hall (Mr. & Mrs. 8. C.), Tenby; its History, &c. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Hensley (L.), Household Devotions. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 64. 

—— Physician’s Vade Mecum. 7th edit. Feap., 12s. 6d. 

Hughes (J.), Principles and Practice of Photography. 6th edit. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 

Hunter (Rev. J.), Exercises in Bookkeeping, Double Entry. 12mo., 1s. 6d. 

Index to ‘* The Times” for 1863, by J. Giddings. Royal 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

James (G. P. R.), The Convict. Cheap edit. Feap., 1s. 

Lewis (D.), New Gymnastics for Families and Schools. Cr. Svo., 38, 6d. 

Maban (D. H ), Descriptive Geometry applied to Fortification. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Mason (R.), Guide to Tenby. 5thedit. Feap., 3s. 

Nun (The), from the French of L’Abbé——. 3vols, Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 

Pusey (Rev. E. B.), Danielthe Prophet. 8vo., 12s. 

Railway Library.—What will he do with It ? by Sir E. B. Lytton. 2 vols. Feap., 4s. 

Ramsbottom (J.), Lancashire Rhymes. Feap., 2s. 

Regondi’s 500 Songs for the German Concertina. Royal Svo., 4s. 

Riego (Madille.), Royal Jotting Book. Oblong, 1s. 

St. Agnes’ Bay: a Tale. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 

Saturday Afternoons, by a Lady. 2nd edit. Feap., 1s. 6d. 

Shepherd (Rev, C. P.) on St. Paul's Epistles to the Romans. Vol. II, Parts II. 
& ILL. S8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Son and Heir. 3 vole. Post 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 

Stanford's Map of the Metropolitan Railways. New edit. 4s, 6d. in case, 

Tales of the Workroom: The Sisters. 18mo., 1s. 

Tracts for the People. 2nd Series. 18mo., 1s. 

Virgil’s Alneid, with Notes by Dr. Kenny. Books I., II., & III. 18mo., 1s. each. | 

Watson (J. M.), Hand Book of Calisthenies. 8vo., 8s. 

Manual of Calisthenics. Svo., 4s. 

Webster (E.), Parliamentary Costs. 2nd edit. Roval 12mo., 12s. 6d. 

White (Rev. G.), Natural History of Selborne, with Notes by Rev. J. G. Wood. 
New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 


No. 50, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
ESTABLISHED 1806. 
INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,658,353. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £195,721. 
BONUSES DECLARED, £1,451,157. 
CLAIMS PAID SINCE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE OFFICE, 
£3,572,513. 

Presiprent.—The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
CuarrMayw oF Dirrictors.—FREDERICK SQUIRE, Esq. 
Derutry Cuarrman.—RICHARD DAWSON, Esq. 
ManacinG Director.—JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Esq. 
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Examples of Bonuses added to Policies issued by 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 





Sum | Amount with 








| 3 ‘ " / 
; Number of Date of : | 
| 
Policy. | Policy. | Annual Premium. | Insured. | Bonus additions, | 
| 
| #.  .& | £. £. s. d, 
4718 | 1823 | 194 15 10 | 6,000 10,632 14 2 | 
3,924 | 1821 | 165 4 2 | 6,000 10,164 19 0 | 
| 4937 | 1624 205 13 4 4,000 9,637 2 2 | 
| go | i818 | 18 7 6 | 6,000 9,254 13 6 | 
| 6,795 | 1825 | 167 1 8 5,000 9,253 5 10 
| 2,027 1816 122 13 4 4,000 8,576 11 2 | 
3,94 | 1821 | 49 15 10 +| ~~ 1,000 2,498 7 6 
738 «| «(1808 | «9 18 4 | «000s |S 8327 13 5 
JOHN HODDINOTT, Secretary. 
THE 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
29, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON; and ROYAL INSURANCE 
BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


At the ANNUAL MEETING, on the 5th inst., the following were some of the 
leading results disclosed m the Report to the Shareholders. 
FIRE BRANCH. 
The Premiums of the Year 1863 reached the sum of £341,668 
SR Gi I SE ida ks carci Oevascvdinnasibectesddsecass e £40,877 


over 1 862 ; an amount of increase exceeding that 
of any previous year. 
The Revenue from Fire premiums has been enhanced 


in four years by the large sum of ............ ... £113,353 
The Duty paid to Government in 1862 was ............ £75,993 
Ditto ditto OE Sidi cSuavimevdeaks £88,966 
Showing an Increase in one year Of..............c0000000++ £12,973 


Among the incidents which have tended to the advancement of the Royal with'n 
the last few months muy be reckoned its action with respect to the losses sustained 
by the explosion of the Lotty Sleigh, which although only cous’s‘ent with the 
general tenor of the couduct ot the Company, and ultimately proved tu be no more 
than what had been done in former times by the oldest and most proverbially 
honourable among its contemporaries, yet attracted attention and public favour by 
its unhesitating promptness. 

As the largest total of Revenue and the largest ratio of progression have been 
attained in the present year, so it happens that the largest profit which it has ever 
fallen to the Directors to record has lhkewise on this occasion to be announced, 
The balance of Net Profit on the year has amounted to £83,545, of which sum 
£34,100 only has been appropriated to Dividend and Bonus, ana the large Balance 
of £49,444 been carried tu Reserve. 


LIFE BRANCH. 


The progress of the Life Branch, as shown by the New Business transacted in 
the last year, is most promising, and the advances made year by year in the amount 
of New Insurances effected show clearly the estimation in which the Company is 
held, The following is a statement for the last five years. 


Net Sum Assured on New Policies 


after deducting Guarantees. Net Premiums. 
BUD ein tcscoubctatdns BBO BL UD: vicccitvciscvcccasess £13,086 0 5 
ESAs 4 is eee 15,079 17 19 
BONEN pos0edacskalucd td EE UE PD cad cuscddcxcstnceecas 16,627 18 0 
BINED Sacactabatusvoaens TOL MEG BD SB vaccccccccccscsseccse 28,808 13 2 
BED, cavtarulde apie FE BO exnsenundiusveriavvis 24,069 12 8 


This rapid growth, amounting to 73 per cent. on the Sum Assured, and upwards 
of 80 per cent. on the Premium received in the course of five years, may justly be 
considered as lurger than any which could have been reasonably expected. The 
first half of the current year 1864, hqwever, far outstrips the rativ of increase 
indicated by the figures just quoted, as the Sum Assured for that period uf six 
months only actually exceeds Half a Million Sterling. 

The rate of Mortality, likewise, still presents highly favourable features, and 
augurs well for the result to be shown by the ieee investigation, which ts 
to take place when the present year is concluded, 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 

August, 1864. JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 


R°? YAL SCHOOL OF MINES 
DrreEcrTor. 


Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, K.C.B., F.R.S., &e. 


During the Session 1864-65, which will commence on the 3rd of OCTOBER, the 
following COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMO sSTKALIONS 
will be given :— 

1. Chemistry—By A. W. Hofmann, LL.D., F.R.S., &e. 
2. Metallurgy—By John Percy, M.A., F.R.S. 

3. Natural History—By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 

> Mua o } By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S. 
6, Geology—By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 

7. Applied Mechanies—By Robert Willis, M.A., F.R.S. 
8. Physics—By T. Tyndall, F.R.S. 


Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Rev. J. Haythorne Fdgsr, M.A. 

The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates is £30 in one sum, ©? 
entrance, or two annual payments of £20, exclusive of the Laborarorics 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the Laboratory of the 
School), under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, and in the Meta!lurgica! Labors- 
tory, under the direction of Dr. Percy. 

Tickets to separate Course of Lectures are issued at £3 and £4 each. 

Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, acting Mining “4 
and Managers, may obtain tickets at reduced fees. 

Certified Schoolmasters, Pupil-teachers, and others engaged in Ecucation, #re 
also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. : 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two Scholerships, and 
several others have also heen established. ; 

For a Prospectus and information, apply at the Museum of Practical Geolyyy, 


Jermyn-street, London, 8.W. 
TRENHAM REEDS, Reg'strar. 
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(G**?* EASTERN RAILWAY.— SEASIDE 
ARRANGEMENTS ; 
London to Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and Hunstanton. 
First Class. Second Class. Third Class, 


*Monthly Family Tickets............ 32s. Od. ... 258. 0d. ... _ 

Weekly Tickets .............ccceeseeees 258. Od. ... 208.0d. ... 15s, Od. 
London to Aldborough. 

*Montbly Family Tickets ............ 26s. Od. ... 218.0d. ... _— 

Weekly Tickets ............c0.--seecees 258. Od. ... 208.0d. ... 15s, Od, 
London to Harwich. 

*Monthly Family Tickets ............ 20, Od. 16s. 0d. ... _ 

Weekly Tickets ...............sescesees 17s. 6d. ... 128, 6d. ... 8s. 6d. 


Available by any train of corresponding class for Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Ald- 
borough, and Harwich, vid Colchester and Woodbridge only, and to Hunstanton 
vid Cambridge. 

* The Monthly Family Tickets are issued to family parties of not Jess than 
three persons. The time may be extended on the payment of a small per centage 
at the Seaside Stations, 

Extra Tickets may also during the month be obtained at the Seaside Stations, 
to enable one member of each family party to travel to London and back at half 
the monthly family ticket fares. 

A New Fast Train, Ist, 2d, and 3d Class, leaves London for Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Aldborough, and Harwich, at 10°0 a.m., and a corresponding Up-train leaves 
Yarmouth at 9°50 a.m., and Lowestoft at 10°0 a.m., performing the journey each 
way in about three and a half hours, 

: By order, 
J.B. OWEN, Secretary. 


CARSON’S 
ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 


PATRONISED BY 


Most of the Nobility and Gentry. 
The Russian Government. Railway and Canal Companies. 
THL.R.H. the late Prince Consort. Collieries, Jron Masters, &c. &e. 


It is extensively used at Home and Abroad for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK, 
and has been proved, after a practical test of 70 years, to surpess any other Paint. 
It is applieable to Farm and other Out-buildings, and every description of Wood 
and Ironwork, while for 
MANSIONS, VILLA RES(DENCES, 
and every kind of Brick, Stone, Compo, &c., it ia unrivalled, presenting the 
appearance of fine cut stone, Itis the only Paint that will stand on 
CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, FRAMES, ETC., 

and is largely used by the Nobility and Gentry, an! most of the eminent Horticul- 
turists, for such purpose 

The ANTI-CORROSION is lower in price, and lasts twice as long as the best 
White Lead ; and is economical in application, as 


ANY PERSON CAN LAY IT ON. 





The British Government, 





Per Cwrt. | Per Cwt. 
WR a ais seacvegiasceeaes saccascpavasieniede  IMINID? union 52 Glaaiiapiacausasmbans ) 
BE CROND caccscccdzacedeuseantecansess ) | Derk do. (Brick Colour) ............ } 

FPN ii cahivcadinksanacasucciunseaiaeeses Lang | Chocolate Colour..............0.0000 > 268. 
Cream Colour .......0:00ccscsesesssceee reer (ME peace a shd sw Ghanneh ssclakataeveteemsesen | 
Light Portland Stone................+: | BOFOUEO GRPOOU ies cscccccscencsssecscees J 
Drab or Portland do..............0.0 Bright Green ................. + Cee ) 

Unk CGROY ....chkaneibisianinpecesevene 2 of ROOD GAROOD: desc sscdececisssncscssenscesss - 428, 
ERO CONE os.bicki ti icinkvichecgeostbnual 1 ion go DR AR ERS AR a eae 5 





8 ewt. and upwards, Carriage Free to any Station in England and Wales, and 
per Steamer to most ports in Ireland and Scotland. 
Patterns, also copy of Testimonials, will be sent on application to 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
9, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
(Where all Letters, Empties, &c., are to be sent.) 
West-Enp Orrice—3l1, ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W. 
CAUTION ,.—All Casks bear the Trade Mark, or are not genuine, 
E EDGES & BUTLER, WINE MERCHANTS, &c 


Recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES : 
Pure wholesome CLARET, as drank at Bordeaux, 18s. and 24s. per dozen, 


We eet NGIIED, oo iisicedvansarsunee<essaapssstachikeiiey 24s. and 30s. per dozen, 
Chacidd REM: bs: sib ardasddicces\ dae nsneisiaditssddmeiasisoen 30s. ,, 36s. as 
Sparkling Epernay Chumpagne ............ 36s., 428. ,, 483, om 
GROOM EPMO NET iicisiisciciscsntinsscactsvaneneinses z4s. ,, 30s. ss 
BUMS so idacedodacahpcechnehsasiibsad cnapessodssaucanerseetes MG) ay Oe o. 


They invite the attention of CONNOISSEURS to their varied stock of 


CHOICEH OLD PORT, 
Consisting of Wines of the 
Celebrated vintage Of 1820................ccecssevesccesessescens 120s. per dozen, 
WEE WUD Se xakicnchastatassubacasasitebedbises psinenaunsctoabeann 108s, 99 
WHO ENN oka cb vausa FckdstabeaabvecdvaiVovdviececancatiiesizonvids 84s, 2 
"VRIIE Reme dn abinensss;daabbibedsarideatetbusbegtibincactuucicobndes 72s. $9 
All of Sandeman’s shipping, and in first-rate condition. 
Fine old *‘ beeswing’’ Port. .......cccsccssscesecsseess 48s. and 60s. per dozen, 
Superion BRST 16 sicsvassssccnvetecssescsecnssessvsO Oleg GER. 5, GBB, 9 


Clarets of choice growths, 36s., 42s., 48s.,60s.,72s. ,, 84s. - 
Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steivberg, Liebfraumilch, 60s. ; 
Johannesberger and Steinberger, 72s., 84s., to 120s.; Brauneberger, Gruvhausen, 
and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s. ; sparkling Moselle, 4¥s., 60s., 66s., 753. 
Very choice Champagne, 64s. 78s. 
Fine Old Sack, Malmsey, Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lachryme Christi, 
Imperial Tokay, and other rare Wines. 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. 
Very choice Cognac, vintage 1805 (which gained the first-class gold medal at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1855), 144s. per dozen. 
Foreign Liqueurs of every description. 
On receipt of a Post-otlice Order or Reference, any quantity will be forwarded 
immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-street, W.; Brighton, 30, King s-road, 
‘Originally established A.D. 1667.) 
Jc Ann's LL WHISKY. v. COGNAC BRANDY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is 
Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the 
— houses in London; by the agents in the principal towns in England; or 
Wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, W. Observe the real seai, pink label, and 
= branded ‘* Kinahan’s LL W hisky.”’ 
] INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has been 
‘uring twenty-five years emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, 
aid umversaliy accepted by the Public as the best remedy tor Acidity of the Stomach, 
*artourn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as u mild Aperient for delicate 
“onstituticns, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is prepared, ina state of 
Periect purity and of uniform sirength, by DINNEFORD and CO., 172 New Bond- 
‘treet, London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the world. 





PATENT ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 


“Having used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I consider it the best 
enticular Stereoscupe that I have seen, both in its optical and mechanical arrange- 
ments.’”’—Sir Davip BrewsrtsEr, F.R.S., &c. 

“The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly possible to carry the 
Stereoscope.”’—Athenaum, 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 


31, CORNHILL, E.C. 








T COOKE AND SONS, 
OPTICIANS, 

ASTRONOMICAL, SURVEYING, NAUTICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, AND METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS. 

OPERA AND TOURISTS’ GLASSES, SPECTACLES, &c. 


31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
Manvractory—Buckinenam Works, York. 
Price Lists on Application, 


1{EOLOGY and MINERALOGY. — ELEMENTARY 

H COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the study of this interesting Science, can be 

had, from Two Guineas to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 

149, Strand, London, W.C. Mr. Tennant gives Practical Instruction in Mineralogy 
and Geology. 











FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at 
DEANE’S. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of style and finish. 

DEAN E’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manutacture, strongly plated. 

DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur Siands, Cruets, Cake 
Baskets, &e 

DEANE’S—Dish-Covers and Hot Water Dishes, Tin Dish-covers, in Sets, 18s, 
30s., 40s., 63s., 78s, 

DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, from 21s., new and elegant patterns, 

DEAN E’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s and other patent improve- 
ments, 

DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserving Pans, Stock- 
ots, &c, 

DEANE’S— Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and handsome stock. 

DEAN E’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath-rooms fitted complete, 

DEAN E’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and approved patterns, 

DEAN E’S—Bedsteads, in Lron and Brass, with Bedding of Superior quality. 

DEAN E’S—RKegister Stoves, improved London-made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 

DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a great variety of patterns. 

DEAN E’s—tTin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary Utensils, 

DEAN E’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well-made, strong, and serviceable. 

DEAN E’S—Horticuitural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, and Wire’ Work, 

DEAN E’S—Gas Chandeiiers, newly-designed patterns in Glass and Bronze, $-light 
glass, 03s. 

DEAN E’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse-clothing manufactured on their own 
premises. 


New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free, 
EstaBiisHep A.D, 1700. 
DEANE & CO., The Monument, London Bridge. 





—EE 





big +2 WITHOUT SPRINGS.—OSTEVU-EIDON. 
Messrs. GABRIEL'S Invention.—The renowned newly-invented SOFT 


BASE tor indestructible MINKRAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS. No 
springs, Wires, nor operation required, Supplied at unusually moderate charges. 





** Perfection of art and mechanism,” 

‘* For purity and comfort unapproachable,” 

Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established Dentists, 27, Harley-street, Cavendish- 
square, and 34, Ludgate-hili (over Benson’s, silversmith), London; 134, Duke- 
street, Liverpool; and 65, New-street, Birmingham. 

AMERICAN MINERAL TEETH, from 4 to7 and 10 to 15 Guineas per set,— 
best in Europe. 

GABRIEL’S Practical Treatise on the Teeth, gratis. 
rFYEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY.— Messrs. LEWIN 

MOSELY & SONS, 30, Berners-street, Oxford-street, and 415, Strand 
(opposite Charing-cross Railway Station), established 1820, offer to the public a 
medium for supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than any yet 
produced, They are seli-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, rendering 
unnecessary eith er wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, snd are suppiiea 
at prices completely defying competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 4s. ; 
sets, 5,7, 10, and 15 guineas, warranted. For the eflicacy, utility, and success of 
this system, vide Lancet. No connection with any one of the same name, 


Forwarded free on receipt of Twelve stamps, 


FEW OBSERVATIONS ON GOUT AND RHEU- 


MATISM, by one who has never failed to cure the same wherever it has 
fulien in his way. A sample bottle of the Medicine forwarded free to all parts on 
receipt of 40 stamps. 

Address, R. CAMERON, 40, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, London. 








Now ready, price 6d. 


M* GLADSTONE, THE “TIMES,” AND DEMOCRACY. 
By VIN DEX. 
WILLIAM RIDGWAY, Piccadilly, W.; and all Booksellers. 


IELD’'S HANDSOME FAMILY BIBLES, from 10s. to 

20 Guineas ; pocket Bibles, with rims and clasps, from 2s. 6d. to £3. 3.. ; 

elegantly bound Church Services, trom 2s. to £4, 4s. ; Prayer-books in every variety, 

from ls. to £5.58. ‘The largest stock in the world, at FLELD’S great Bible ware- 
house, 65, Regent’s-quadrant. 


IELD’S GUINEA IVORY CHURCH SERVICE, first 

quality, with best gilt rims, clasp, and monogram, a beautiful wedding or 

birthday gift, sent post free from JOHN FIELD'S great Bible warehouse, 65, 
Regent’s-quadrant. A second quality of this book, 15s. Catalogues gratis, 





GUINEA PRAYER-BOOK FOR 6s. 6d.—The Pictorial 
Book of Common Prayer, large type, with 600 beautiful Kngravings und 
bound in antique style, only 6s. 6d., or post free for 7s. Only tw be had at 
FIELD'S great Bibie warehouse, No. 65, Regent’s-quadrant. Secure cojie 
early, 
NHREE HUNDRED BIBLE STORIES, with nearly 3v0 
Bible Pic\ures: a Pictorial Sunday Book for the Young, bandsomely bound, 
price 4s. 6d. ; original)y published at 12s. Sent post free from JOHN FIELD'S 
great Bible warehouse, 65, Regent’s-quadrant, Every family should have this 
pretty book. 





— manrey Sree saat aise 





[Aug. a5 1864. 








Now ready, the complete Volume, price 7s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED GOLDSMITH, 


CONTAINING 


“The Vicar of Wakefield ;” “* The Deserted Village; “The Traveller; ‘* The Haunch of Venison;’” “ Retaliation,’ 


and Select Poems; 


** She Stoops to Conquer,” and “ The Good-natured Man.” 


WITH LIFE OF 


GOLDSMITH, 


BY J. F. WALLER, LLD. 


EMBELLISHED WITH ONE HUNDRED BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS. 
“‘ Lavishly and artistically embellished with Woodcuts of the first order of execution.”—Daily Telegraph. 





CASSELL, PETTER, 








DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE 


OF WALES. 
THE ART-JOURNAL 


FOR SEPTEMBER (PRICE 2s. 6d.), 


Contains Three Line Engravings, viz :— 
THE FOUNDLING, by P. Liaurroot, after G. B. O’ Nett. 
HEIDELBERG, by T. A. Prior, after J. M. W. Turner. 
A SPANISH GIRL, by A. Brancnarp, after Muri1o, 


The Literary Contributions include :— 


WEDGWOOD AND ETRURIA, by Lurwettynn Jewitt, F.S,A., Illustrated. 
HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND GROTESQUE IN ART, "by THOMAS 
Wrient, Llustrated. 
Barris Artists: MISS OSBORN, by Jamus Darrorye, Illustrated. 
ALMANACK OF THE MONTH, Illustrated. 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE re ARABIAN NIGHTS.” 
CYCLOPEAN STRUCTURES IN SARDINIA AND ITALY, by 
ANSTED, Illustrated. 
ART-WORK IN SEPTEMBER, by Rev. G. Woon, M.A. 
THE ART-SEASON. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SCHOOLS OF ART. 
THE ARCH AOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT WARWICK. 
ALEXANDRA PARK. 
PICTURE SALES 
FORGED ANTIQUES. 
MOSAIC DECORATION IN 8ST. 
ART-UNION PRIZES. 
&e. &e. &e. 


Professor 


PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 


JAMES S§8. ViRrU E, 26, Ivy-lane. 


~BLACKWOOD’S S MAGAZINE, 


For SEPTEMBER, 1864. No. DLXXXVII. 
ConTENTS. 
CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: 


Conclusion. 

CORNELIUS O’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, AND OTHER 
THINGS IN GENERAL.—PART VIII. The Man versus his Work.— 
The Modern Crichtons.—‘‘ The Cheap Article warranted,” &c.—A “* Now” 
and a ** Then,” 

REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY AND DR. 

TONY BUTLER.—Part XII. 

THE ALPHABETICALS. 

wey oo FROM THE PRINCIPALITIES.—No. III. Prince Couza’s Coup 

Etat. 
THE CITY OF GOLD. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & 


London: 








Price 2s, 6d, 


THE PERPETUAL CURATE.— 


NEWMAN. 


SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


On Monday, the 29th inst., One Shilling (No. 57.), 


+ : r AT 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For SEPTEMBER.—WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ContTENTS. 
Margaret Denzil’s History. Annotated by her Husband. 
ration. ) 
Chap. XXXI.—Rout. 
, XXXII,—Illumination, 
», XX XLII,—Sister Agnes. 
Death and Love. 
The French at the Alma—Todleben. 
The Ethies of Friendship. 
The Lovers of Ballyvookan. Part IT. 
Partridge Shooting. 
German Profes-ors. 
Wives and Daughters. An Every-day Story. 
Chap. IV.—Mr. G bson’s Neighbours. 
’.—Calf-Love 
VL—A Visit to the Hamleys. 


SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 


(With an Illus- 


(With an Hlustration.) 


65, Cornhill. 


_= NORTH BRITISH R EVIEW, No. 
will be published on the 30th inst. 


CONTENTS: 


1. WORDSWORTH—THE MAN AND THE PORT. 

2. TODLEBEN’S HISTORY OF THE CRIMEAN WAR. 

3. NEWMAN’S APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA, 

4, EDUCATION AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

5. RUSSIA UNDER ALEXANDER II. 

6. THE SCOTCH LAWYEK OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
7. BERKELEY’S THEORY OF VISION. 

8. TENNYSON’S “ ENOCH ARDEN, Erc.” 


EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., 








LXXXI. 


Edinburgh. 
London. 





Now ready, Demy 8vo., 661 pp., price 18s. 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES : 


Being a Commentary wholly Biblical on some of the Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels. 
By a LAYMAN. 

** Cannot be too much commended,’’— Reader. 

** Beautifully and closely printed. ‘ . The work is worthy of all praise 
and encouragement,”— Clerical Journal. 

**A useful book for Sunday-school teachers.’’—English Churchman. 

*‘The author has produced a book which we think must be unique in all our 
literature.’’—F’reeman. 


**A laborious compilation.”—John Bull, 
** To fathers, mothers, and teachers invaluable.”— Durham County Advertiser, 
Edinburgh : THE CALEDONIAN PRESS, 
London: LONGMAN & CO. 


| 


& GALPIN, 
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E.C. 
NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
In Monthly Parts, uniform with the Original Editions of ‘*‘ Pickwick,’ “ Dayid 
Coppertield,” &ec. 
On August 31st will be published Part V., price 19., of 
‘ TM TT rey ; 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
3y CHARLES DICKENS. 

Monthly Parts. 


MARCUS STONE. 


Ludgate-hill, 


To be completed in Twenty 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


CH AP mast & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


ee 


OF A 


Price 2s. éd.; free 1 ry post st fi yr 30 Stamps. 


JOYS AND SORROWS 
SCHOOLMASTE i 


ONE OF THEMSELV! 


ALLAN & CO.,, Hep ice cee. E.C. 


THE 


BY 
London: W. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


SON AND HEIR. A 


**A story of no ordinary merit. 
public.’’— Messenger. 


GUILTY OB NOT GUILTY. 
Geofirey.”’ 3 vola, 


CUMWORTH HOUSE. By the 


3 vols. 


HURST 


Novel. 


It cannot fail to attract the novel-reading 


By the Author of * Cousin 


Author of ‘“ Caste,” &e. 


Just ready, 
& BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
“SIR VICTOR'S CHUICE,” 
nd Edition, in 3 vols, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
Ready this day, the Sec 


D ENNIS DONWNE. By the Author of “Sir 
Victor’s Choice.” 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 
THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR. a 
This day is published, in 2 vols., price 16s. 
WAR. 


i oP SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 
By EDWARD DICEY, 
and late § 


‘Rome in 1860,”’ pecial Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, C 


Author of ‘ 


atherine-street, Strand. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 

This day is ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols., 15s. 
[MAURICE DERING: a Novel. By the Author o 
B ** Guy Livingstone,” 


. 


Also, just published, 


GUY WATERMAN. By the Author of ‘‘ Abel Drake’s Wife.”’ 
WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE. By J.A.ST. JOHN. 3 vols. 
STRIFE AND REST. By the Author of “‘ Agnes Home.” 2 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


pr ED'S POETICAL WORKS.—Just published, in two 
thick volumes, Feap. 8vo., price 1is., cloth, THE PORTICAL WORKS OF 
W. M. PRAED, M.P., illustrated with a Portrait of the Author after the original 
miniature by Newton, ‘and pretaced by a Memoir by the Rev. DERWENI COLE- 
RIDGE, M_A., late Princ pal of St. Mark’s College, Chelsea. 
A few copie sof this Work are to be had on large tinted paper, in Roxburghe 
binding, price 24s. 


London : 


HAYDN’S DATES.—ELEVENTH EDITION. 
Dates and Facts relating to the History of Mankind from the most Authentic and 
recent Records, especially interesting to the Historian, Members of the Learned 
Professions, Literary Innstitutes, Merchants, and General Readers. 


In One handsome Library Volume, beautifully printed in legible type, 


price lss., cloth, 
A DICTIONARY OF DATES, 
FOR UNIVERSAL 


RELATING TO ALL AGES AND NATIONS, 
REFERENCE. 
Comprehending Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and Modern, the Foundation, 
Laws, and Government of Countries ; their Progress in Civilization, Industry, 
Literature, Arts, and Se rience ; their Achieveme nts in Arms; and their Civil, Mi ili- 
tary, and Religious {nstitutions, and particularly of THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
By JOSEPH HAYDN. 
Eleventh Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, by BENJAMIN VINCENT, 
Assistant-Secretary and Keeper of the Liorary of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. 


EDWARD MOXON & CO., Dover-street, W. 


EDWARD MOXON & CO., Dover-street. 


London : 


Now ready, Third Edition, 1s. each, or post- free 14 stamps, 
HOW TO SEE PARIS FOR FIVE GUINEAS. 
SWITZERLAND FOR TEN GUINEAS. 
NORTH ITALY AND VENICE FOR FIFTEEN GUINEAS. 
Also, OvTLINE Puan, price 6d., or post-free 7 stamps, 
HOLLAND AND BELGIUM FOR SEVEN GUINEAS. 


By HENRY GAZE. 


W. KENT & CO., Paternoster-row; or post-free from the Author 
183, High-street, Southampton, 


—— 





London : 
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EDITED BY HENRY LAWSON, M.D. 


ANDREWS, W., M.R.LA. (Vice-President 
of the Zoological Society of Lreland.) 


(560 pages of Letter-press, 21 pages of coloured and plain Illustrations), price, in cloth, 12s., contains— 


“ ANSTED, Professor, F.R.S., F.G.S. 
BOND, Professor F., M.B., F.C.S. (Hartley 
Institute, Southampton.) 
BREEN, James, F.R.A.S. 
BUCKMAN, Professor, F.L.S., F.G.S. 
COLLINGWOOD, C., M.A., M.B., F.L.S. 
COOKE, M. C. 
COULTAS, HARLAND. 
‘ CROOKES, WitiiaM, F.R.S. 
CULLEY, R. 8. 
DE QUATREFAGES, Professor. 
Photographic Printing; with Page of 
ing the “ Times,”’ quite legibly printed, 4} by 5 inches. 
The Alps Railway Tunnel. (Illus. | 
gin trated.) 
Metropolitan Main Drainage Works. 
te. (Lilustrated.) 


ys Printing Telegraphs ; with Facsimiles 
and Explanations of Wheatstone’s, Caselli’s, and 
Bonelli’s Systems. 


The Pneumatic Despatch. With ex- | 


planatory Illustrations. 
Microscopic Fungi: 


Bunt, Mildew and Brand, Moulds, Rusts, &c. By 
M. CC. COOKE, 7 coloured Plates; 170 figures. 


Fresh Air, By Dr. E. LANKESTER, 
F.R.S, 


The British Oak. 
MAN. (Lllustrated.) 


Mistletoe and Parasitic Plants. 
Mrs, LANKESTER. (lilustrated.) 

British Fungi. By Miss PLUES. 
lustrated. ) 

History of a Beech Twig. By HAR- 
LAND COULTAS. (lIllustrated.) 

British Jungermanee. (IIllustrated.) 

Small Periwinkle. (lIllustrated.) 

Anesthetics. By Dr. PHIPSON. 


Electro - plating Process. 
GORE, (Illustrated.) 


By Professor BUC K- 


of By 


(1. 


Lwo 
OF 
inal 


LE- By G. 


rghe 


Artificial Light. By Professor ANSTED. 


The Reflex Theory. By G. H. LEWES. —— By Mrs. LANKESTER. (lilus- | 
: Solar Chemistry. By R. HUNT,F.R.S. | On Cotton. By Dr. E. LANKESTER. | 
? (Coloured Ilustration.) (Illustrated.) 
Light and Colour. By R. HUNT, | The Truffle. By JABEZ HOGG, F.L.S. 
Hon, F.R.S. (Coloured Illustration.) (Llustrated.) 
Mil Physics of a Sunbeam. By R. HUNT, | Caverns and their Contents. 
g. F.R.S. (Coloured Illustration.) Professor ANSTED. ra 
Optical Phenomena of the Atmo- [ron and Steel. By R. NUNT, F.RS. 
T, sphere. By G. F, CHAMBERS. (Coloured Ilus- | The Breath of Life. By W. CROOKES, 
ration.) F.R.S. 
The Crown Animalcule. By P. H. Artificial Precious Stones. By W. | 
GOSSE, F.R.S. (Illustrated. ) ‘ G. HOWGRAVE. 
— m i 
The Flower Animalcule. By P.H. | The Great Comet of 1861. By 
GOSSE, F.R.S. (Ilustrated.) JAMES BREEN. 
On Corn and on Grass. 3y Professor | Primitive Astronomy. By JAMES 
5 BUCKMAN, F.L.S. (Illustrated.) SAMUELSON, (Coloured Llustration.) 
Line ad : : ; a 
QUARTERLY, 2s. 6d.—ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 10s. 
+ al T @ bs 
thor LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, 





Smuts and | 


CONTRIBUTORS. 

DEBUS, Professor, F.R.S. 

| FAIRBAIRN, W., LL.D., F.R.S. 
FRASER, W., M.D., F.L.S. 
GAMGEE, Professor. 
GORE, GrorGe. 
GOSSE, Puitie H., F.R.S. 

| HOGG, J., M.R.C.S., F.L.S. 

| HOUGHTON, Rev. W., F.L.S. 

| HUNT, Ronert, F.R.S. 

| JESSE, E., F.L.S. 

_ KING, Prof. W. (Queen’s College, Galway.) 
JONES, Professor Rymer, F.R.S. 


Volume III. 


Bodily Work and Waste. 


fessor BOND. 
Oysters and Oyster Culture. 
the Editor. 
Herrings and Herring Fisheries. 
On Proper Clothing. By Dr. E. 
LANKESTER, F.R.S. 
Diseased Meat. 
GEE, (lllustrated.) 
_ Fishes of the Old Red Sandstone. 
By E. RAY LANKESTER, (Llustrated.) 
Earthquakes. By Rev. W. SYMONDS. 
| Prehistoric Dwellings. 
trations of Hut Circles. By G. E. ROBERTS. 
Thermometry. By G. F. CHAMBERS. 


Volume II. : 


By Pro- 


By Professor GAM- 





| (Illustrated. ) 
| Minerals, Chemicals, Philosophical 


Instruments, and Implements of War in the Great 

| Exhibition of 1862. 

| Red Worm of our Rivers. By E. 

R. LANKESTER. (lLlustrated.) 

| The Vinegar Eel. By JABEZ HOGG, 

| Rus. 

| Our Fresh-water Polyzoa. 
Rev. W. HOUGHTON, F.R.S. 


The African Lion. By JULES GERARD. | 


| Fossil Birds. By J. S. MACKIE, F.G.S. 


(1llustrated.) 


Volume I. 


By | 


he Popular Science Review, 


A Quarterly Journal of Scientific Progress. 


| 
| 


| Aniline Dyes. With Illustrations on Silk 


| 


With Illus- 


(596 pages of Letter-press, 21 page Illustrations), price, in cloth, 12s., contains— 
Colour Blindness. By JABEZ HOGG. ; Wheel Animalcules. By P. H. GOSSE. 


} 


| Human Skin. 


By the | Reviews of Books. 


| 
| 
| 


(548 pages of Letter-press, 27 page Illustrations), price, im cloth, 12s., contains— 
| The Daisy and the White Clover, | Equatorial Africa. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


By | Science applied to Electro-plating. 


PICCADILLY, W. 


LIEBIG, Baron. 


| On Manures. 
| Greek Fire, Ancient and Modern. 





LANKESTER, E., M.D., F.R.S. 
LANKESTER, Mrs. 
LEWES, Georce H. 


PLUES, Miss M. 

PHIPSON, Dr., F.C.S. 

RICHARDSON, B. W., M.D. 

SEEMANN, B., Pu.D., F.L.S. 

SYMONDS, Rev. W. S., F.G.S. 

TUSON, Professor, F.C.S. (Royal Vet. Col.) 

VOELCKER, Professor, F.C.S. (Agricultural 
College, Cirencester.) 


By Baron LIEBIG. 
By Dr. RICHARDSON. 


Fabrice. 
Absorption and Radiation of Heat. 
By Professor DEBUS. (Illustrated.) 
Botanical Exercises. By Rev. G. 
HENSLOW. ; 
Reviews of Books. 
With a careful Summary of Agri- 


culture, Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Geology 
and Paleontology, Medical Science, Metallurgy 
and Mining, Mineralogy, Meteorology, Microscopy, 
Photography, Physics, Zoology, and Comparative 
Anatomy. 


(Llustrated.) 
The Eye of the Ox. By ISAAC ASHE. 


(Coloured Illustration.) 

(Illustrated.) 

(Coloured Illustration.) 

By JAMES BREEN, 


Mars. 
The Telescope. 


With careful Summary of Astro- 
nomy, Botany and Vegetable Physiology, Chemistry, 
Geology, Medical Sciences, Metallurgy, Mineralogy 
aud Mining, Mechanics, Photography, Physics, 
Zoology, and Comparative Anatomy. 


By J. SAMUEL.- 


SON. (With coloured Map.) 


The Lowest Forms of Life. By 
J. SAMUELSON, (lIllustrated.) 
Phosphorescence of the Sea. By 


A. DE QUATREFAGES, (lilustrated.) 
By G. GORE, 

The Great Exhibition of 1862. 
(Llustrated.) 

Suspension and Tubular Bridges. 
(Iilustrated.) 


Reviews of Books of the Year. 


General Summary of Progress in 


Astronomy, Botany and Vegetable Physiology, 
Chemistry, Geology, Medical Sciences, Metallurgy, 
Miveralovy and Mming, Mechanics, Photography, 
Physics, Zoology, and Comparative Anatomy, 
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REPORT of the Directors for the Year ending 30th June, 1864, read at the Annual 
General Meeting, 12th August, 1864. 


SIR JAMES BULLER ei: va D.C.L., iN THE CHAIR. 


Tue duty once more devolves upon the Directors of making a report to the Proprietors on the transactions of the past year, and, 
as usual, they commence it by a reference to the particulars “exhibited in the Surplus Fund Account. These particulars are as 


follows :— 























Income of the Year ending 30th June, 1864. Charge of the Year. 
£. s. ad. £. s. ad £. gs. d £. — 
+ » > oC - 
Balance of Account, 30th June, 1863 ..._—...._-: 528,268 12 11 | Dividend to Proprietors | 
c * onan Claims on decease of Lives Assured "199,32 4 2 0 
Premiums on New Assurances ... 23,683 14 1 | Additions to those under Parti- 
Ditto Old ditto ... 288,296 1 4 cipating Policies ome ... 16,993 9 8 
| Policies surrendered 5a) “sa 12,958 13 1 
311.979 15 5 | Reassurances, New aes rf 8,089 12 2 
elk Ditto Old... ose”) 838,418 5 7 
Interest from Investments .. 81,146 13 10 ' ' 394 
eS 274,779 2 6 
393,126 9 3 Commission _ nea bie 9,518 19 3 
Profit on the Sale of Securities .... 17,515 16 8 | Medical Fees i , 718 7 2 
=> | Income-tax . . ; ‘ 2,567 4 5 
om oat -_ _ _ 410,642 511 | Expenses of M: wnagement. —_ 12,926 18 6 
Total Income ... ' 30 0 | 300,510 11 10 
| Total Charge ... ih = ~ Spa .» 810,834 6 10 
| Balance of Account, 30th June, 1864 ue .. 628,076 12 0 
£938, 910 18 10 £938, 910 18 10 
Examined and approved, Tromas ALLEN, } ppt eer 
Henry Rosse, (—_e 


Here it will be seen that the total income of the year is £410,642. 5s. 11d., and the total charge £310,834. 6s. 10d. The 
difference—£99,807. 19s. 1d.—increases the Surplus Fund to £628,076. 12s. The difference last year, it may be remembered, was 
£50,875. 18s. 7d. 

The income of the year is greater than that of the preceding one by nearly £22,000, . This increase is mainly attributable to the 
profit derivable from the sale of premises in the City, and elsewhere. 

With exception of the payments on account of reassurance, and those to the Proprietors, all the items of charge are less than those 
of the previous year. Thus, the sum paid for claims is less by £27,000, and that for surrender of policies by £5,300. A considerable 
reduction, too, is observable in the expenses of management, arising from a diminution in the number of the Board, and from other 
circumstances. The Balance Sheet is as follows :— 


BALANCE SHEET. 














LIABILITIES. g | ASSETS. 
£. s. d. | a age 
Interest due to Proprietors ... . , 5,432 14 9 | Amount invested in fixed Mortgages ..» 903,790 1 6 
Claims on dec ease of Liv es eae and additions Ditto ditto decreasing Mort; gage 8 eae 132,067 ys 
situa: eneeill 15.319 15 10 Ditto ditto Reversions ... ~'- ax 357,390 5 1 
pi | yr i "a +7 = yom aT | Ditto ditto Funded Securities ... see 402,148 18 4 
Cash Bonus due to Policyholders ... asa ves 574 2 8 | Ditto ditto Temporary Securities a 31,354 4 8 
Sundry Accounts ape ae a aie 1,015 10 10 | Current Interest on the above Investments sat 28,085 1 3 
Value (1862) of Sums —- 5” 4,781,195 7 © | Cash and Bills sal ' 12,891 13 11 
Proprietors’ Fund bes ... £190,187 10 0 rreeersotoh sartf of the Company’ s Polici ‘ies, &c. aeae os : 
4 < | ances eee tes ose - eee 32 id 2 0 
Surplus Fund, as above... + 628,076 12 0 a ‘ | Sundry Accounts... Wa wa 28,957 8 I 
818,264 2 0 | Value (1862) of Assurance Premiums sis ... 93,068,151 7 8 
| Value (1862) of Reassurances = ea aan 34,263 10 5 
£5,651,801 13 1 £5, 651,801 13 1 
Examined and approved, Tuomas ALLEN, } h , ot, 
Henry Rosse, \ Audétors 


The Assets here specified remain nearly as they were in the last Report, except that the amount invested in Reversions is 
increased, and that in fixed mortgages is diminished. The balance of the Surplus Fund is, of course, increased (as it should be) from 
£528,268. 12s, 11d. to £628,076. “12s, 


The Trustees and Directors of the Company are now as follows :— 


TRUSTEES. 


LORD BATEMAN, | JOSEPH ESDAILE, Esq. WILLIAM JAMES MAXWELL, Esq. 
ROBERT CHEERE, Esq. | RICHARD HARMAN LLOYD, Esq. Hon. E. T. YORKE, M.P. 
And other Gentlemen. 


DIRECTORS. 

THOMAS GODFREY SABBROOKE, Esq., Chairman. | CHARLES CHATFIELD, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
CHARLES BISCHOFF, Esq. CHARLES THOMAS HOLCOMBE, Esq. | PHILIP ROSE, Esq. 
THOMAS BODDINGTON, Esq. | RICHARD HARMAN LLOYD, Esq. | GEORGE RUSSELL, Esq. 
Sm JAMES BULLER EAST, Bart., D.C.L. | JOSHUA LOCKWOOD, Esq. Carr. LOUIS SYMONDS TIND AL, R. N. 
NATHANIEL GOULD, Esq. JAMES MURRAY, Esq. | Cot. CHARLES WETHERALL, K.C.T. 
ROBERT A. GRAY, Esq. Sir W. G. OUSELEY, K.C.B., D.C.L. | Ricur Hon. Sir JOHN YOUNG, Bart. 
WILLIAM AUGUSTUS GUY, M.D. | RALPH CHARLES PRICE, Esq. 
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